- Opinions in the world that they know not which 


“they cannot convert themselves, and they must 


‘why should they be for theirs? they are young, 
“when they grow old; religion will make them 


'jnvented by the corrupt heart for the quieting 
of conscience. 


neglect of the concerns of the soul. 
provision. is made; and grace. is provided for 


graces of the 


This would be seen and acknowledged, 
the-heart honest, and true to its own bes 
interests, 
that it invents such excuses ; and a still stro 
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_. ‘THE DECEITFULNESS OF THE HEART. 


is) above all. and | 
things. desperately 


XVii. 


A great degree of deceitfulness is ascribed to|_ 


the heart.ofiman. It is not said to be as deceit- 
ful ag some other things, but deceitful above all 
other things. It is proper therefore to look at 
some‘of the indications of its deceitfulness. © 


»- dy The deceitfulness of the heart is seen in its 
concealing from ilself its own character, It is 
depraved—tull of corruption, Thus it is written,| 
«And God saw that the wickedness of man was 
tin the earth, and that every imagination 

of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
in, “* The heart of 
the.sone of men is full of. evil, and madness is 
in their heart while they live.” Eecl. ix. 3. 
The Saviour declares, ** Out -of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulieries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, false-witness, blasphemies.” 
It is a fountain of evil—a sink of 
Yet it strives to hide from itself its own) 
It does not like to look at, nor 
It looks ever upon the 
fairest side of its character, as if jealous of its 
7 Hence it often obscures the 
real nature of sin, and looks upon it asa trifling 
But sin is that abominable thing which 
God hates ; and the magnitude of the evil is seen 
in the disorder and misery which it has brought 
into the world. Itis a transgression of God’s 
law, opposed alike to the holiness of his nature 
and the demands of his justice. And to look 
upon it as a trifle is to sport ourselves with our 
own deceivings. Yet such is the view which 
the deceitful heart ofien leads men to take of sin; 
and especially are they prone to view their own 
sins as small matters. Sin, as committed by 
them, is a thing which may be overlooked ; and: 

- surely their little sins cannot be so offensive to 
God as to expose tliem to his fiery indignation. 
But who is to be the judge’in this case, if not 
God himself? And by what standard is evil to 
be measured, if not by the holiness of his own 
nature, or by his pure and perfect law which is 
The least 
moral evil must be infinitely offensive to him 
who is of purer eyes than to behold’ evil, and 
cannot look upon iniquity ; and for any man to 
flatter himself with the belief that his sins are 
trifles, is a proof of the deceitfulness of his own 


tinually.” Gen. vi. 5, “A 


xv. 19. 
sin, 
corruptions. 
think of its depravity. 


own reputation. 


evil, 


but a transcript of his character? 


heart. 


2. The deceitfulness of the heart is seen in 
the fact that it often mistukes its own motives 
We never act. without motives of 
some kind, and our motives give character to 
our conduct. It is very easy to be deceived in 
We may think we hate 
sin because it is offensive to God, when the real 


of aclion. 


regard to our motives, 


motive is fear of punishment, or the loss of 
reputation. 


of souls. 


view, a large proportion of them might be re- 


solved into pure selfishness ; and the best of men 


I 
to do with their benevolence. Here is exhibited 
It leads us to 
suppose our motives pure when they are not; 
and often we act from. just the opposite motives 
from those by which we profess to be governed. 
One talks about his neighbour, professedly to 
put others on their guard, but really to gratify 
his own malevolence. One resents an injury,| 
professedly to maintain his dignity, but really to 
One performs, with scru- 
pulous exactness, all the acis of worship, pro- 
fessedly for the glory of God, but really that he 
may purchase the divine favour, or bring God 
under obligations to save him. Perhaps men do 
not often reflect upon the motives of their conduct. 
If they did, | am persuaded they would need no 
further proof of the deceitfulness of their hearts, 
than the frequency with which they mistake 
their own motives of action. They would often; 
find self uppermost even when they little sus- 


the deceitfulness of the heart. 


gratify his revenge. 


pected it; and where self reigns, there God is 


excluded; where self reigns, there grace is ex- 


cluded. 


3. The heart manifests its deceitfulness in com- 
paring itself with others rather than with the 
law of God.: As God’s character is the stand- 


ard of excellence, so his law is the standard of 
human conduct. By it actions.are to be weighed. 
But instead of comparing ourselves with 
perfect law, how common is it to compare our- 
selves with our neighbours, and think ourselves 
as good as they, or better! And instead of 
looking at our own sins, how prone are we to 
have our attention taken up with the faults of 
those around us! _ When we compare our- 
selves with others, we adopt a false standard, 
and expose ourselves to the reproof of those, 
who, measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, are 
not wise. When we look at the sins of others, 
our attention is diverted from our own, and we 
are in danger of thinking more highly of our- 
selves than we ought to think, The conduct 
of others is not our standard. The faults of 
others do not render us fauliless. By the law 
of God we are to try ourselves ; and it is a proof 
of the deceitfulness of our hearts that we ever 
adopt any other standard. No other standard 
will avail, Our pride may be flattered by a 
comparison with our fellow-men, but our safety 
cannot be promoted. We may settle down in 
false security, and flatter ourselves that it shall 
be as well with us as with others; but when 
they are driven away in. their wickedness, it 
will afford us but little satisfaction to bear them 
companionship in the world of wo, 


4. The deceitfulness of the heart is seen in its 
excuses for the neglect of religion. There is) 


really but one reason for the neglect of religion 
—men have no heart to the work, They have 
no inclination to seek afier God. Their hearts 


are averse to the holy duties he requires. Hence 


they are very ingenious in making excuses. 
They have no time; there are so many different 


is right; religion is important, and they ought 
to attend to it, but they know not how to begin ; 


wait until the Lord is pleased to renew their 
hearts ; they are as good as their neighbours, 
and if others are not concerned for their souls, 


and it will be time enough to become religious 
unhappy: these.are some of the many excuses 
But not one of these excuses is 
valid. There can be no sufficient excuse for the 
Abundant} 
every emergency. The duties of the gospel 
irit, and to neglect the 


soul is.to resist the Spirit of God ; and to refuse] 
to seek and ask is to leave ourselves without ex- 


We may give money to benevolent 
objects because our neighbours do, or to escape 
the observations of others around us, when we 
think our motive is the glory of God and the good 
We may engage in various efforts for 
the benefit of our fellow-men, when the real mo- 
tive is the display of our powers, or a secret desire 
to have the pre-eminence. One is a philanthro- 
pist because he wishes to be popular; and an- 
other because he glories in singularity. Were 
_allthe motives of human action laid open to 


question. 
Lord while he may be found; and call upon) 
him while he is near; and rest not until you; 


od’s 


But it is a proof of: its in| 


er proof, that it perauades itself of their truth 
and validity, and induces the sinner to act upon 
them, and thus to jeopard his immortal des- 
tiny. 

5. The heart manifests its deceitfulness in its 
hopes of fuure repentance, Among the delu- 
sions which men practice upon themselves, few 
are more fatal than this—deferring present duty 
till a future time. ‘The uncertainty of life is so 
frequently the subject of remark, and so well 
understood, and so freely admitted, that it ap- 
pears to make little or no impression. Men 
seem to forget that their hopes of future repent- 
ance are just as ill-founded as are their calcula. 
tions upon the continuance of life, and even 
more so, They cannot be sure that life will 
continue; how then can they be assured of fu- 


ture space for repentance? And even if space} 


should be granted, are they sure of the influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit? So long resisted, 
may not he take his everlasting flight? He will 
not always strive with man, This waiting for 
a convenient season is full of peril; it is a delu- 
sion of the devil. ‘To-day the cry is to-morrow; 
and when to-morrow comes, the cry is still to- 
morrow; and thus on till life is ended and the 
soul lost! 

6. The deceitfulness of the heart is seen in 
its false hopes of heaven. There can be no 
doubt that even many professors of religion are 
deceived in regard to the genuineness of their 
hopes, not because they wish to be deceived, or 
‘to deceive others, but because their hearts have 
deceived them. And almost all men are hoping 
for heaven; but how few appear to be building 
upon the sure foundation! Of the multitudes 
who are hoping for heaven, how few can give 
a good reason for the hope that is in them! 
One builds on his morality; another on his 
strictness in religious duties; and another on 
his hopes of futureamendment. One founds his 
hopes on the mercy of God, another brings in 
the work of Christ to make up the deficiency of 
his own works, and another still imagines that 
he canbe saved by what Christ has done, with- 
out any regard to personal holiness, without the 
new birth, faith, and repentance. But all such 
hopes are vain. They can never endure in the 
day of trial. They serve only to delude and 
ruin; and they show the deceitfulness of the 
heart, which originates and rests upon them. 

To conclude—we see here the necessi/y of 
regeneration, The heart, which is deceit({ul 
above all things, and desperately wicked, must 
be changed by the grace of God before man 
can be fitted for heaven. The words of the Sa- 
viour may be addressed to every sinner, Yc 
must be born again. Take this truth home to 
your heart, reader; it is Jesus Christ who speaks, 

‘Ye must be born again.” John iii. 1-8. Read- 
er, have you experienced this change? Are 
you a new creature in Christ Jesus, or are you 
yet in your sins? It. is time to answer this 
Awake to your danger! Seek the 


have a new heart anda right spirit—iill you 
are born of God, and are an heir of heaven ! 
Isa. lv.6,7. Ezra xxxvi. 25-27. Rom. viii. 
13-17. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. X. 


The road from Montauban is not as good as 


mation lay ready to be exhumed ; Luther’s Re- 
formation was the second child, and not the 
Jirst. Those mighty throes of previous partu- 
rition were forgotten when the second child was 
born, for the former was dead and buried; and 


man? Had Barchochebas been a Josephus, it 
is at least doubtful which “ destruction of Jeru- 
salem” would have filled our text-books. The 
mystery that hangs around the Albigeois tra- 
gedy hints at mighty tales untold, while it 
whets our curiosity respecting them. Its hor- 
rors deepen the hues of weathered age upon the 
cities of Languedoc. What it was, what it 
would have been, we hardly know; and yet we 
know enough to make the flesh to creep in en- 
tering the gate of Toulouse, and the eye to 
flash before the heights of Beziers. Niebuhr 
has taught us, that all the first history of Rome 
is but the history of savage tribes, and has 
its counterpart in the feuds of the Highland 
chieftains in Scotland, or those of the Hurons 
and the Delawares on the American moun- 
tains; and no one can read attentively the 
Book of Maccabees without the same convic- 
tion concerning other mighty nations of an- 
cient days, around whose words and deeds tra- 
ditional history has drawn a halo of the strange 
and glorious. ‘The science of modern history has 
stripped the knight of Provence of his crown, and 
its poet of his lyre; proving the one a rake and 
a freebooter, and the other a vagabond and a 
drunkard, But all the light that scientific in- 
vestigation can shed upon the heretic movement 
of Lyons and Toulouse, or upon the lives and 
thoughts of those who led it and were crushed 
by it, will only develope more of its greatness 
and of their worth. One Waldo or Wickliffe 
is worth more to the true historian than ten 
Louises or Henrys; he does more to form his- 
tory (i.e., to effect changes) than ten Napo- 
leons; for he changes, not merely things, but 
the causes of things. He is the only true hero, 
for he conquers men permanently; the only 
true king, for his kingdom has a fixed basis, 
and an essential principle of self-extension; he 
reigns, not merely while he lives, but through 
grand-children and great-grand-children, until 
his personal successor arises in a distant age, 
whose legitimacy is proven by his inheritance 
of old truth, and the power of resistlessly ap- 
plying new. ‘Toulouse, as approached by the 
Protestant historian from any direction—from 
depraved Spain, from contemptible Italy, from 
apostate Geneva, from false Paris, from sober 
old England, or from the new world, is a lion 
of the first order: and as such we enter it, 
Toulouse ranks as the seventh city in France, 
and numbers 47,400 inhabitants; but neither 
possesses handsome buildings, nor enjoys a pic- 
turesque situation. It is interesting only for i's 
historical souvenirs, dating from the fifth cen- 
tury downward, That century opened with 
the rush of the Visigoths westward, and ‘Tou- 
louse continued until A. D. 507, the capital of 
their kingdom, which included Provence and 
Languedoc in France, and Catalonia in Spain. 
From out the turmoil of this first recorded 
Volkerwanderung, when the hordes of Asia 
broke up like the ice-dams of their Lena and 
Obi in the spring, and, pressing down upon 
it, «set the world of Europe in motion, all 
nations together moving, for two centuries and 
more, (for so long the mighty freshet con- 


great quantity of roulage which is done upon 
it. For some distance it is part of the grand 
route from Bordeaux to Toulouse. The teams 
are very numerous, each moving slowly its 
huge, white sail-cloth covered bulk forwards, to 
the jingling of its horse-bells, and announcing by 
a label on its back its destination. 

The traveller from the north will perceive a 
change in the general structure of the houses 
that stand scattered along the road, and recog- 
nize in their very low, immensely extended and 
flat roofs, an evidence, if one be needed, that 
the plain of Languedoc is no snow country. 
But if he turn to the large and numerous hay- 
stacks, which mark the extreme fertility of the 
diluvial soil, he will suspect that winds some- 
times visit it, for they are all bound down with 
ropes of straw, the ends of which are attached 


} to the ends of poles thrust horizontally through 


the lower body of the stack. | 

As for the roofing of the houses—in a slate 
country slates are always employed; in forest 
lands, shingles; but on plains of tertiary or di- 
luvial deposites, tiles are sure to appear. These 
change their shapes as one passes from country 
to country, and their size too. It was long my 
opinion, that architectural style is the mere imi- 
tation of accidental appearances. I drew a 
new argument from seeing frequently repeated 
upon the walls of such houses as make pre- 
tension to beauty, an odd kind of scaliop mould- 
ing, just under the eaves, evidently intended for 
ornament. Sometimes the moulding is single, 
sometimes double; but never is seen, as far as ] 
know, except where the file is in use. It is, 
undoubtedly, the shadow of the tile, rendered 
permanent by the architect; (just as all Co- 
rinthian, and other leaved, capitals are merely 
the flower-wreathed caps of plain columns, with 
the witherable natural wreath, replaced by a 
permanent stone one. ‘The fancy of the acan- 
thus basket interposed between the solid sup- 
porter and the mass supported, is repugnant to 
taste and common sense; while, on the con- 
trary, the idea of perpetuating the evergreen 
wreathings of the churches on festival occa- 
sions, by original carving, is natural and taste- 
ful, and cannot be doubted for an instant by 
one who has studied the Byzantine and Nor- 
man capitals wherever they appear.) It is not 
uncommon to have the under set o! tiles pro- 
ject six, or even ten, inches beyond the eaves, 
and then the sun casts long, black dental sha- 
dows upon the wall, all along under the eaves. 
Sometimes small cross-beams come out from 
the wall, and a broad board is laid across them 
lengthways, to form a wide overhanging eave, 
and the lowermost ranges of tiles are laid upon 
this, 

From Montauban, a ride of four hours, over 
the almost dead level of the diluvial valley of 
the Garonne, brings the traveller to Toulouse, 
that famous capital of Southern France; fa- 
mous for the piety, infamous for the butchery 
of men enlightened before the time; of men, 
who had a Peter Waldo for a Martin Luther, 
and Count Raymond of Toulouse for Elector 
John of Saxony. Who could look down from 
the hill of the Obelisque upon the long line of 
its wall, and not remember the blood-red sword 
of De Montfort; or at the towers of St. Servin, 
and not execrate the memory of its pitiless, 
godless bishop? I approached Toulouse as 
most men advance upon Rome—feeling, that 
upon the surface of the habitable earth there 
cannot be another such. I wandered through 
its narrow streets,as I would wander in the 
necropolis of the plain of the Pyramids, think- 
ing of a people whose noon was before the 
morn of history. There come men now, in 
the nineteenth century, from across the water, 


to plough up the bones of a forgotten race on 


hill-side terraces of the Youghiogeny; so there 


came men, in the sixteenth century, from Ger- 
many, bringing seed to sow in the valleys of 
the Garonne; but the ground had been watered 
two hundred years before with the blood of the 


saints ; the fossil frame of that former Refor-| 


ti d:)-from the shores of the Kurile Islands} 


to the Pillars of Hercules. ‘Toulouse shoots up 
like the top of a pine tree in the bed of Nia- 
gara. But, doubtless, successive Roman, Gal- 
lic, Greek, Cyclopean governments, in a back- 
ward series, would appear to us in long per- 
spective, could we but sufficiently illuminate 
the paulopost-diluvian centuries, The records 
are lost, and the settlement of Languedoc is 
left to conjecture. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINOR CHARACTERS OF THE BIBLE.—NO. XY. 


PHILEMON, 


The letters that one has received, as well as 


those he has written, wil! shed light on his his- 
tory and character. They tell us who his 
friends were, and let us into the knowledge of 
many little particulars which show us what the 
man was. 

We know no more of Philemon than is to be 
gathered from a single letter which was ad- 
dressed to him by an,aged friend. But that 
friend was a Christian, an apostle—Paul him. 
self. It is from incidental expressions in this 
one short epistle that we learv that Philemor 
was a believer, that he was hospitable to the 
saints, and that his reputation for love and faivh 
was such, that Paul could confidently depead 
upon his performing a certain good action, as 
soon as it should be suggested to him. ‘This 
action was not one of mere courtesy or hospi- 
tality; not the bestowing of a donation, o° the 
doing of some work for the church: it was to 
forgive an injury—to forget a loss—to taxe the 
offender, though his own bondman, by the hand 
as a brother beloved—to receive a fugit’ve ser- 
vant in his reformed character, as sincerely as 
he would have received Paul himself. ' 

That the apostle should write thus to a disci- 
ple, with confidence that he had the heart to do 
even more than he was asking him, is a suffh- 
cient monument to Philemon’s faith, ignorant 
as we are of the actual resnlt, 

And let us not overlook the fact that the in- 
fluence of Paul in this domestic matter was one 
of Christian friendship only. He might have 
commanded as an apostle; but he was satisfied 
with beseeching as a friend. He knew Phile- 
mon well enough to be assured that all he want- 
ed was to see his duty, and that he would do 
this as promptly at the friendly hint, as at the 
apostolic injunction, 

Here is the right kind of obedience—the right 
privciple—the real Christianity. ‘The believer 
says not * how can I manage to get along with- 
out censure? how far can | indulge my covet- 
ousness, ill-will, or revenge, without incurring 
discipline?” but his heart is so pervaded by the 
Spirit of Christ, that he is ready to forgive, or 
to perform any other duty, even though to his 
own loss, the moment he sees the fit opportuni- 
ty of doing so. 

Such a believer will kindly receive the coun- 
sel of a friend, and account it an evidence of 
friendship, when he brings him to regard a duty 
which he might have overlooked. That friend, 
too, will use his influence in the kindest and 
gentlest manner; and even those who have 
official authority to “enjoin,” will “ rather be- 
seech.” 

Philemon teaches us another lesson. It is 
sometimes easier to be hospitable to the stranger 
than to ‘show piety at home;” to be zealous 
for foreigners than for one’s own household. 
This Colossian disciple was expected to show 
his meekness to his servant, and having a church 
in his house, he was not to be ashamed of car- 
rying out his professed principles in his deport- 
ment to the humblest member of it. To be 
“the dearly beloved and fellow-labouvrer” of 
Paul and Timothy; to exercise “ love and faith 
toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints,” 
as a collective church, may have been no ‘test 
of Philemon’s sincerity. But would he show 
hospitality to Onesimus? Will a master have 
his servants, as well as strangers, witnesses to 


his benevolence, in caring for their bodies and, 


who can tell which would have made the greater|- 


souls ; witnesses to his religion in his every day 
conduct? If he would, he must have that 
*‘ grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which . Pau! 
implored for Philemon, as if that alone would 
enable him to be and do what he ought. H. 


For the Presbytenan. 
SELECTIONS. 
Books oF Prayer.—Anf author sits down 
and writes prayers, as it were, to order, per- 


haps a morning prayer at evening, or a suppli-| 


cation when he feels glad.—Jean Puul. 
Cuances oF Fortung.—A magnificent co- 
lumn was commenced by Napoleon upon the 
heights near Boulogne, to commemorate his 
celebrated intended invasion (“of England’). 
The column is now finished, and its history 
should afford a salutary lesson to the princes 
of the earth. As Bonaparte never. accomplish- 
ed his invasion, so he never fiiished his monu- 
ment. But when the Bourbons came back to 
the throne of France they resumed the prosecu- 
tion of this magnificent work, with a design to 
make it a monument of their restoration; but 
before they could complete it they were driven 
from the kingdom, and Louis Philippe bas tm- 
ished the column as a memorial of hig eleva- 
tion to the throne from which both Napoleon 
and the Bourbons had been banishéd.—Dr. 
Fisk’s Travels. | 
SuprerrictaL Epvucation.— What know- 
ledge they have gotten stands out, as it were, 
above the very surface of their minds, like the 
appliquée of the embroidereg instead of having 
been interwoven with the gtewthof the piece, 
so as to have become a part Of the stuff.—Han- 
nah More. 
GoLpEN Rute.—One ofmy great prn- 
ciples, Mr. Wilberforce, sai@ the schemer, is, 
that persons ought to place #htmselves in the 
situation of others, and act. as/hey would wish 
themselves to be treated. ‘ Jythat quite a new 
principle, Mr. Owen ?” was fs answer, with a 
look of suppressed humour, think I have read 
something very like it in a bjok called the New 
Testament.” — Life of W. Walberforce. 
Woman.—There is no feeling more istinc- 
tive in the breast of civilized and enlightened 
man, than tenderness and veneration towards 
all that is called woman. The debt of grati- 
tude to our mothers, which nething can repay, 
heightened by the recollection of the tears we 
have wrung from their sacred eyes, seems to 
give every aged woman litle to our reverence. 
The inexpressible tenderness of a father’s heart 
overflows towards every bright look of maiden 
beauty that recalls the name of daughter. And 
there is not a step of sedate and matron-like 
dignity and grace thatdoes not fill ihe memory, 
the imagination, and the heart, wth that form 
which is the centre of every blessed picture of 
life. How much of its sweetness, yea, how 
much of its dignity and virtue does life owe to 
these hallowed relationships! For my part, | 
felt as if a calamity had overtaken me, when | 
found myself irresistibly repelled from the in- 
dulyence of such kindly fedings.—Breckin- 
ridge’s Tour. : 


CLING TO THY MOTHER. 
Bi GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
Cling to thy mother; for she was the first 
To know ‘hy being, and to feel thy life ; 

The hope of thee through many a pang she nursed ; 
And, when midst anguish like the partung etrife, 
Her babe was in her arms, the &gony | 

Was all forgot, for bliss of loving thee. 


Be gentle :o thy mother; long she bore 

Thine infant fretfulness and silly youth; 
Nor rudely scorn the fauhfal voice that o’er 

Thy cradle prayed, and taught thy lisping truth. 
Yes, she is old; yet on thy manly brow 
She looks, and claims thee as her child e’en now. 
Uphold thy mother; close to her warm heart 

She carried, fed thee, lulled thee to thy rest; 
Then taught thy tottering limbs their untried art, 

_ Exulting in thee fledging from her nest; 

And, now her steps are feeble, be her stay, 
Whose strength was thine, in thy most feeble day. 


Cherish thy mother; brief perchance the time 
May be, that she will claim the care she gave; 
Past are her hopes of youth, her harvest-prime 
Of joy on earth; her friends are in the grave ; 
But for her children, she could lay her head 
Gladly to rest among the precious dead. 


De tender to thy mother; words unkind, 

Or light neglect from thee, will give a pang 
To that fund bosom where thou art enshrined 

In love unutterable, more than fang 
Of venomed serpent.* Wound not her strong trust, 
As thou wouldst hope for peace when she is dust! 


O mother mine! God grant I ne’er forget, 
Whatever be my grief, or what my joy, 
The unmeasured, unextinguishable debt 
I owe thy love; but find my sweet employ, 
Ever through thy remaining days, to be 
To thee as faithiul as thou wast to me. 


** How shaper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child!” {Lear. 


— 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


ORDINATION OF MR. JOHN NEANDER. 


The ordination of Mr. Neander took place on 
Sabbath evening, the 28th ult., in the German 
Evangelical Mission church, in Houston street, 
New York. The readers of the Intelligencer 
will recollect that the Classis of New York pre- 
sented a request to the General Synod, at Al- 
bany, for a dispensation to examine Mr. Nean- 
der, and, if approved, to receive and ordain him 
to the ministry, and especially as a missionary 
to the Jews. The Synod having granted the 
request, the Classis proceeded to examine him, 
and his examination having been sustained, a 
commitiee was appointed to ordain him, which 
consisted of the Rev. Philip Milledoler, D.D., 
and the Rev. Messrs. John Lillie and John C., 
Goldin. 

The writer has never witnessed an ordination 
more deeply solemn and impressive. Every 
thing was calculated to make it so. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Lillie, from 
2 Cor. v. 20: ** Now, then, we are ambassa- 
dors for Christ.” The speaker was not only 
happy in the selection of his subject, and the 
able manner in which he treated it, but every 
one present must have felt that he spoke as 
the Lord’s ambassador. ‘There was an evi- 
dent unction from heaven about him. In speak- 
ing of the arrangement and nature of the com- 
mission. of an ambassador for Christ, and in 
drawing inferences from the subject, his remarks 
were well-timed and adapted to the occasion, 
and were manifestly felt by all present. 

The ordination service was truly affecting 
and solemn. ‘The venerable Dr. Milledoler, 
President of the Society for Meliorating the 
Condition of the Jews, read the form, which he 
followed with the charge to the ordained brother. 
The charge given was one of unusual interest, 
It was entirely appropriate, given with the Dr.’s 
usual ability and in his solemn and dignified 
manner, and above all, ina manner which made 
every one present feel that it was the effusion 
of a heart full of the power of the gospel. The 
ordained brother and missionary was reminded 
of the import of his commission—the difficulties 
he must, from the nature of his appointment, 
expect to meet—the scattered and lost condition 
of Israel—their opposition to the gospel—the 
fact that he, the ordained brother, must go fo 
them, and not expect that they will come to him 
—that in this he had the example of his Master, 


who came to sinners, and not sinners to him— 


‘been no real or substantial difference of opinion 


-may be, according to men’s different tempera- 


| opinion or my conviction, to vary a little from 


-much in the actual state of things in that respect 


own on this question; but, considering the views 
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the promises given to him as a minister of the 
cross, the encouragement he had in going 
forward, &c., &c. The exercises were closed 
with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Milledoler. 

Duribg the latter part of the service, and es- 
pecially during the prayer, the writer can only 
speak of his own feelings, while he no doubt 
expresses those of all present——there was such 
nearness to heaven, such a manifestation of the 
divine presence, that it was abundantly evident! 
that the Lord put his seal to the whole transac- 
tion@f the occasion. We felt it was a prayer 
in which ‘*the Spirit made intercession with 
groanings that cannot be uttered.” 

May the God of Israel bless our brother in 
his labours. From what the writer personally 
knows, he believes that he is a chosen vessel 
of God, fitted for and adapted to minister among 
his brethren according to the flesh. He has 
not only the necessary qualifications for such a 
commission, but we believe the language of 
Paul is his own, felt, deeply felt in his heart— 
**T say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost, that I have great heaviness and contin- 
ual sorrow in my heart; forl would that my- 
self were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
we kinsmen according to the flesh.” Rom. ix. 
1-3. 


SLAVERY. 


Speech delivered in the General Assembly of the Free 
ager ie Scotland, by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, on May 


Dr. Cunningham then came forward, and, on 
doing so, was greeted with the warmest plaudits 
of the Assembly and the audience. It is not 
necessary, he said, after what you have heard, 
for me to occupy much of your time on this 
matter. But, of course it may be expected that 
I should wish to say a few words on this 
question, especially as I have had the honour of 
being sometimes supposed to have done some 
thing in the way of introducing what are called 
pro-slavery views into the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Of course there is no person in the Free 
Church of Scotland who believes this. It is 
perfectly well known to all who have paid the 
least attention to the proceedings of the Free 
Church of Scotland, ever since this matter was 
in any way brought before us, that there has 


among our ministers upon this subject, and that, 
in common with others who have taken part in 
it, | have never had the least hesitation in open- 
ly and fully declaring my thorough conviction 
that the system of slavery is sinful—that the 
system of slavery is sinful, because it is incon- 
sistent with the ordinary and natural rights of 
man, opposed to the general bearing and spirit 
of the word of God, and injurious to the inte- 
rests of religion. On this point we are all of 
one mind, I entirely approve of and concur 
with the views laid before you this day by my 
friends Dr. Candlish and Dr. Duncan. There 


ments, :the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and the relations in which they stand to 
each other, some little difference in the mere 
impression they may have in regard to some 
particular feature or aspect of the case. But 
there is not among us any material or appreci- 
able difference in regard to any matter of im- 
portance involved in this whole question ; and as 
far ac lam partieviarly 

I may confidently say, that if there be any one 
point in which I regard my impression, not my 


the standard of some of my brethren with re- 
spect to the Presbyterian Churches of America, 
it is just this, that having been brought, in the 
course of God’s Providence, into connection 
with some of those churches, and some of those 
ministers, [ have been led to form a favourable 
estimate of the general character and principles 
of some of those Churches and some of those 
ministers, and may therefore be disposed, per- 
haps, to contemplate the question as to their 
character under somewhat livelier impressions 
that they are Christian churches, and that the 
leading men among them are good Christian 
men and good Christian ministers, who, amidst 
whatever difficulties surround them, are mani- 
festing Christian principles in their ordinary 
lives and conversation. I may have a some- 
what ‘more lively impression of that view, and 
may give some more weight to it, than the gen- 
eral tone and feeling cherished concerning this 
matter. But I venture to say, that as far as | 
hold and entertain somewhat more favourable, 
or rather, | should say, livelier impressions than 
the general estimate of what is really good and 
Christian about these men, than do some of my 
brethren; and if I love them more than they do, 
it just makes me all the more desirous, on that 
very account, to see the entire abolition of 
American slavery; and I believe it would make 
me more cordially willing, for that very reason, 
to do all in my power, in a fit, and right, and 
Christian way, to secure that important end. 
There is much about the condition of American 
slavery that is not very creditable to some of 
the churches in the country. I believe there is 


which is injurious to the character and useful- 
ness of those churches. But any feeling of re- 
gard I have towards those churches constrains 
me to wish with greater earnestness that this 
system were brought to a complete andspeedy 
termination, 

_ It is needless, however, to enlarge on general 
topics of that kind. I did not expect, however, 


that we would have had to-day even so much 


difference as has been brought out by my friend 
Mr. Macbeth. There is no doubt that in this 


difference there is involved a question of some} 


importance, and that must be at once conceded. 
Mr. Macbeth brought out clearly the amount of 


the difference; he established the sfalus quaes-| 


tionis ; but made a most egregious failure in the 
proofs by which he attempted to establish the 
position which he laid down. 1 would, in other 
circumstances, be disposed to enter and dwell on 
the merits of this branch of the case. But I 
must say plainly, that the matter has been so 
completely disposed of by my learned friend and 
colleague, Dr. Duncan, that nothing more re- 
quires to be said by me on that point; and it 
comes, too, with a certain degree of greater 
weight from Dr. Duncan than it will come with 
from myself. It is one of the artifices—I will 
not say artifices—it is one of the expedients to 
say, on questions of this sort, that men differ 
from each other far more than they do. There 


may be some slight difference in the precise| 


temperament of Dr. Duncan’s mind and my 


he has. just now stated, there is not any tangi- 
ble or appreciable difference between us. I may 
just express my concurrence in the estimate and 
opinion he has put forth as to the real value of 
Mr. Macbeth’s argument. ! have read Mr. 
Macbeth’s pamphlet, which he published last 
year. The arguments in that pamphlet he has 
brought forth now; and when I read them I 


thought them so entirely without foundation, 


that | did not expect ever to hear them again. 
I certainly did not expect to hear them openly 
and broadly brought up in the face of the Gene- 


eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland.' 


I admit that he puts clearly and properly the 
status quaestionis, But did he prove that the 


which we are all agreed—did he prove that in 


concerned, heleve that 


this doctrine is involved the further proposition) 
and proper construction, that slaveholding, or 
rather, to use Dr. Duncan’s definition, slave- 
having, is always and in every instance sinful? | 
admit that, prima facie, it seems to involve it; 
but what I desiderate is, the connexion between 
them, [| admit that the one seems to involve 
the other; and I also admit that, in this depart- 
ment of the argument, the onus probandi must 
lie with us—that the one does not involve 
the other. It may not be unreasonably re- 
quired of us to prove that the one does not in- 
volve the other; and I am willing to undertake the 
proof of it. In the fair and ordinary considera 

tion of the case, according to the common-sense 
view of the case, there really must be some dis- 
tinction between the assertion of the sinful- 
ness of slavery as a system, and the assertion 
of the sinfulness of slave-having, simply as such. 
To prove that there may be such a difference, 
we can first conceive at once a very strong case. 
Suppose the Parliament of Great Britain were 
to pass a law, declaring and enacting that, 
from and afler the first day of June next, all! 
the hired servants in all the families in Great 
Britain were to become slaves of their masters 
—the property of their masters—so that they, 
the masters, should be entitled to treat them,| 
with legal impunity, as slaves are ofien treated: 
in America. Well, suppose that this law ob- 
tained the Queen’s consent—from that moment 
I become a slaveholder. I could not avoid be- 


- coming a slaveholder; from the moment of the 


passing of that law I was the proprietor of that 
slave. I was made a slaveholder in that case 
by no actof mine. This being the case, I do 
not see that I thereby, ipso facto, became a sin- 
ner, if I never made use of the power given me 


‘by the law to treat them harshly or oppres- 


sively, as slaves may be treated, but continued| 
to treat them exactly as I did before I acquired 
them by the law. ‘There must be a distinction 
between the two cases, plain and palpable. 
Slaveholding is not to be set down necessarily, 
in all circumstances; as precisely the same 
thing with the claiming of a right to regard 
them as property, or the being able, in a legal 
position, to treat them as property with impu- 
nity. And then another thing occurs very ob- 
vious to common sense. It is this. One does 
see in slaveholding countries a man, in point 
of fact, so placed and surrounded by laws and 
regulations, that we are forced, in common 
sense, to come to the conclusion, that, taking a 
right estimate of all he could do, and all he 
‘might do, in regard to the persons he might 
have a legal right to hold in slavery, he was 
fairly warranted, on the grounds of necessity 
and mercy, to retain that position, rather than 
to strive under all circumstances to get quit of 
it. In the slaveholding States of America, men 
are so restrained and hampered by law, and the 
usages of the whole social system are such, 
that you cannot in conscience blame them ; nor 
can you pretend to maintain, in common fair- 
ness, that all those men, in the position | have 
stated, irrespective of circumstances, are guilty 
of crime and heinous sin, because they still con- 
tinue to stand in the legal relation of masters 
But as to the conclusive proof of the real nature 
and amount of it, I venture to say, that it is 
certain—and I put it as a clear and unques- 
tioned fact—that the apostles of our Lord and 


[ have not the slightest hesitation in stating my 
decided conviction, that the apostles of our Lord 
‘and Master admitted slaveholders—that is to 
say, men standing in the legal relation of mas- 
ters to servants, and entitled to treat them with 
legal impunity as slaves if they chose, and even 
to put them to death; but of course not doing 
so, and having no desire to do it, but still hav- 
ing the legal power to doit. I say these men 
were admitted to the Lord’s table, and to the 
enjoyment of all Christian privileges. And | 
venture to say, that this has been the almost 
universal interpretation of those portions of the 
New Testament that beer on this subject. 

It never has been denied by any Church; it 
never has been denied, so faras I know, by any 
person whose opinion on a question of this kind 
is entitled to any weight whatever. Men may 
endeavour to raise an outcry against a state- 
ment of this kind; they may declare against it, 
and say it is a prostitution of the word of God 
to use it for the defence of slavery. That is the 
answer—that will be the answer, and no other. 
But they will not grapple with the question 
itself directly. I will not enter into details re- 
garding what Mr. Macbeth has laid down as the 
interpretation to be put upon the word ‘ doulos” 
in the original. 
saying, as Dr. Duncan has said, that having 
heard his arguments on this subject, | would 
have been ashamed to use them. It is quite 
enough, in regard to ** doulos,” that if you can- 
not produce particular evidence to the contrary, 
it does not mean a slave; but we have a re- 
markable case in Scripture, where there are 
clear accompanying circumstances to show that 
it is there used to mean a slave. And it is re- 
markable that Mr. Macbeth, in alluding to Old 
Testament times, and _ referring to topics which 
no one was urging, and which had no bearing 
on the question, did not venture to bring for- 


Master the 
Lord, and to all the privileges of the church. 


I will just take the liberty of} 


ward this text, which is so direct to the point—} 


‘¢ Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honour, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed. And they that have believing mas- 
ters let them not despise them because they are 
brethren; but rather do them service because 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the 
benefit.” Now, the word here is limited to 
those who are under the yoke; and it must ap- 
ply to slaves there as a regulation of duty, with- 
out any requirement that masters should eman- 
cipate their slaves or be cast out of the Church. 
It is unnecessary to say more. It is perfectly 
plain from the whole facts of the case, that 
Philemon was a slaveholder; and that the Apos- 
tle, notwithstanding his being a slaveholder, re- 
cognized him as a Christian and a brother, and 
entitled to all the ordinary privileges of the 
Christian Church. And even when the Apos- 
tle had occasion to advert to the fact that One- 
simus was his slave, and recognized him as a 
Christian, he did not impose on him the obliga- 
tion of manumitting his slave, in order that he 
might still continue to enjoy his position as a 
member of the Church of Christ, and as a dear 
personal friend of the great Apostle. 

Now, that is perfectly plain and unanswer- 
able. It is clear and unquestionable in the 
New Testament, that the Apostles admitted 
slaveholders to the Lord’s table, and recognized 
them as Christians. This proves that there 
must be some distinction between the sinful- 
ness of slavery as a system, and the sinfulnegs 
of individual acts of slaveholders. And, of 
course, a difficulty arises here—can you recon- 
cile these two positions? Now I am not going 
to enter at length into an exposition of the 
grounds on which they are to be, and can be, 
reconciled; for it is well known to every one 
who has paid any attention to the subject, that 
there is not a more difficult class of cases in the 
whole range of the subject of moral theology, 
than the bringing out the whole bearing of the 
different parts of Scripture that have refere 


| admitted sinfulness of slavery as a system, on, to the obligations of the social and domestic re 
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lations. But the word of God shows us that 
there is somehow or other a class of cases inter- 
mediate between those, on the one hand, which 
partake of eternal and immutable morality, and — 
those, on the other, which are merely inexpedi- 
ent, improper, and unbecoming—a class of 
cases in regard to which there are some moral, 


considerations bearing on their general charac- 


ter, respecting the somewhat general duty of 
men regarding them, but respecting which you 
are not at liberty to look upon them as involv- 
ing in every instance direct and immediate ob- 
ligation, venture to say, that this is, and 
must be, the case with slavery; and whatever 


difficulty may be found in explaining the mat. 
ter in detail, we are forced into this belief that 


both these positions are true. Mr. Macbeth en- 
deavoured to thrust us into a dilemma. He 


said that if vou assume that the New Testament 
sanctions slavery, then we are not entitled to 
aim at its abolition. 


Now, this has no force. 
I think I can establish the position that the sys- 
tem of slavery is sinful; but not sinful in such 
asense as that every slaveholder, simply as 
such, is to be reg and treated as a sinner. 
Thése things I thifkcan be both established, 
and men, according to their circumstances, may 
be placed in a position to lean to the one and 
oppose the other. Now, | venture to say that 
the tendency of pro-slavery men in the southern 


states of America is to attach undue weight to 
the fact that the Apostles admitted slaveholders 


to the Lord’s table, and thereby to adopt soft 
and modified views of what slavery really is. 
And the otner tendency is to give undue exag- 
geration and prominence to what slavery is, and 
refuse that just and undoubted ground which the 
apostolic example warrants, Now, think that 
the right and proper course is, that we should 
take the whole of the information which God 
gives us in this matter—ito submit our hearts 
simply and implicitly to all that may be learn- 


ed from the sacred Scriptures, even though the 


recognition of different positions may be attend- 
ed with some difficulty. 1 shall not go toeither 
extremity. I shall hold both, and ,not allow 
myself to be run away with by an extreme 
view on either side; and I rejoice to think, that 
in the Free Church of Scotland this scriptural 
question is now in the hands of men- competent 
to look at it in all its aspects, and not be fright- 
ened or influenced by any outward demonstra- 
tion or popular clamour, to go beyond the 
conscientious convictions of their own minds, 
as based on the word of God,and who will not 
be prevented discharging, in an enlightened and 
comprehensive way, the duties which they owe 
to the other churches of Christ. 

Let me just very briefly advert to the alleged 
ground for abandoning our friendly intercourse 
with the American Churches. We do not de- 
fend this intercourse on the grounds that there 
are Christian men among them. We do not 
even profess to defend our intercourse with 
them on the mere ground that they are Churches 
of Christ; for a Church of Christ even may act 
in such a way for a time that it might be war- 
rantable and expedient to abandon it in an ex- 
treme case. But let it be distinctly kept in 
view that there is a distinction or an alternative 
between being actually members of that Church, 
and holding friendly intercourse with it. Mr. 
Macbeth, by an extraordinary assumption, al- 
ways puts the case as if we were members of 


_those Churches, so as to be identified with them 


In €very thing, and hence upon this principle 
he bases the alleged inconsistency of our for- 
saking the Erastian Church of Scotland, and 
yet holding intercourse with the Churches of 
America. Now we could not remain members 
of the Erastian Church of Scotland, and possi- 
bly there may be circumstances in the Ameri- 
can Churches to prevent us being 'members of 
them; but then it must be kept in view that this 
is quite distinct from the fact of our holding 
friendly intercourse with them. There may, 
however, be circumstances which may make us 
think that it is not our duty to hold intercourse 
with them; we may think that they are coming 
short of the discharge of their duty ; but still it 
does not by any means follow that we are, on 
light grounds, to break off intercourse with 
them. Dr. Duncan has very justly said that 
there are three distinct points involved in this 
matter. ‘These are—what is slavery ? what is — 
the duty of the Church in regard to it? and 
what is the duty of nations? It is the national 
duty, I say, to abolish it. What is the duty of 
the Church? It is to aim towards its final 
abolition in a right and competent manner, and 
to aim at its amelioration in the meantime ; and 
I do think that the American Churches come 
somewhat short of their duty in this way. But 
I deny that it is according to the word of God 
that these churches should expel every slave- 
holder from her communion, or so to carry on 
a bitter war against slavery as to have the 
effect of increasing rather than diminishing the 
oppression. I think they should do a great deal 
more in this matter than they have done, or 
than they do; but I decline and shrink from the 
responsibility of laying it down as a position 
that any thing is competent and analogous for 
the Church of Christ, as such, to do, which it is 
plain as noon day the apostles did not do, The 
apostles did not expel slaveholders; they did 
not carry on a constant and open war against 
slavery ; and when opportunities did occur of 
speaking of it, they did not lay it down as a 
direct and imperative duty that slaves were to be 
manumitted. 

But at the same time, I think I could show 
from Scripture, if there was any necessity, that 
the Church possessed a large amount of zeal 
and activity which the American churches have 
not yet manifested. But still I desiderate the 
direct and specific grounds upon which we are 
entitled to say that we will no longer hold any 
intercourse with them. I regret, in consequence 
of the extreme views of others, being compelled 
to speak so strongly on this subject. But we 
must distinguish the thing upon which we dif- 
fer. We must guard against extravagant and 
unscriptural extremes, and seek to ascertain 
what really and truly is the mind of God in this 
matter; and we must not forget that we are not 
in a position very favourable for proving the ab- 
solute and universal obligation of any duty in- 
cumbent on the Church of Christ, in this matter 
which the apostles manifestly and undeniably 
did not discharge. When you see that these 
things require to be distinguished and marked 
out, you must also see at once the unfairness 
of inferring from any general statement about 
slavery, 2 man’s precise views on this question. 
There is nothing whatever in the extract quoted 
from the opinions of Dr. Andrew Thomson to 
afford the shadow of a ground for saying he 
gave, or ever intended to give, a deliverance on 
the specific questions that are now raised; and 
it is notorious to all the world, that those ques- 
tions were not present to his mind—that, in fact, 
they were not considered, and were not decided 
upon by him, This is plain to all men—too 
plain to admit of the slightest doubt; and when 
you see the necessity of keeping to such dis- 
tinctions as these—a necessity evidently imposed 
on us by our obligation to take in the whole 
word of God, and to submit our understandings 
to all that it contains bearing on this point, you 
will at once see the utter unfairness of attempting 
to found any thing on general declarations as.to 
the sinfal nature of slavery. That is the sum 
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@ minster Confession of Faith; and then them- 


that T have never attempted to dispute. There 


_ eontracted, and ofe-sided notions on some 


ess chargeable upon us all. 


‘vague charge of being slaveholding churches. 
You cannot convict them of any heresy in re- 


of opinion as to the right way of stating the ques- 
‘amongst themselves on these points, and we 


churches in the Northern States, than we do in 


‘them with heresy in this matter on that ac- 
~—~eount.__We are called on certainly to point out 


‘—for placing them beyond the pale of our 
friendly regard, beyond our warning voice, 


‘ful to them which we still enjoy. 
“gay, in conclusion, that, first of all, [ concur 
entirely in the views expressed by Dr. Candlish 
-and Dr. Duncan. 


‘sideration of Christian men—that involves the 


case therefrom, and requesting them to aid us 


respect to slavery; you can only say, there is 


tionists. 


treme notions,” they say, “ we have nothing to 


with their views.” 


that upon the churches, of Great Britain and 


edly the two countries where the largest amount! 


' the largest amount of Christian knowledge an 


~Smatter of duty, we should abandon all inter- 
_, ‘eourse with American Churches, I say that on 


them lies all the onus probundi. I say they 
bound to prove-it, The Churches of America 
stand forth to the world as having all the ordi- 
characteristics and outward marks of re- 
table and useful churches of the Lord Jesus 
hrist. As Presbyterians, they agree with our- 
selves in discipline, and in holding the West- 


selves holding as high 4 standard as we do, and 
exhibiting, in the aspect of their churches al 
large, just as much respectability as the Presby- 
terian Churches of this country. But that some 


parties in America have their views and senti-| 


tents in regard to slayery corrupted by their 
situation and circumstances, is too manifest, and] 


is a. very considerable amount of corruption of 
moral sentiment en red by their wordly cir- 
cumstances. I believe that slavery has a more 
powerful tendency than any other condition of 
the social system to bring out all that is corrupt 
and depraved in the human heart. Of that I 
have not the shadow of a doubt; and, therefore, 
for the sake of the nations and churches affect- 
ed by it themselves, jt is my earnest desire and 
‘wish that it should be. utterly abolished. This, 
then, I believe, is the sum ‘and substance of the 
only charge that canbe ‘brought against those 
churches. But Iam not able to see any thing 
like proof from ‘the New Testament, that you 
can lay your hands upon any positive case of 
heresy, or distinct and indisputable sin, that they 
are practising. You can see certain erroneous, 


points; and this has been fully and ably 
ght out by Dr. Candlish, that they are 
yielding far too much to the difficulties of their 
position, and the force of the circumstances in 
which they are placed—thus manifesting the 
tempting influences of those circumstances—| 
thus exhibiting the gigantic evils of slavery. In 
other words, you see plain traces of those com. 
mon infirmities which are more or less visible 
in all churches, and from which ‘the churches 
in this country, and the Free Church of Scotland 
itself, arenot free. | 
* We have not, therefore, against them a charge 
of heresy or sin, but simply a charge of short- 
coming——-a charge of not preserving a right 
frame of mind, and not keeping apart from, and 
rising superior to, those corrupting and deprav- 
‘ing influences which their condition brings to 
bear upon them—a sin, be it observed, more or 
This is the sum 
and substance of the whole matter. But when 
they call upon us to cut connection, and 
abandon all intercourse with those American 
churches, they must produce something more 
‘specific, something more tangible, than they 
have yet done. It will not do to wrap up the 
whole matter, or attempt to convict them on the 


rd to their abstract opinions respecting slavery. 
ven amongst themselves there are differences 


tion. I say that there are differences of opinion 


agree more in the opinions expressed by the 


those of the churches in the Southern States. 
But we are not entitled or prepared to charge 


the erroneous and pernicious bearings of these 
opinions; but this surely is no adequate and 
sufficient ground for casting them otf altogether 


and thereby depriving us, as this would un- 
doubtedly do, of the opportunity of being use 
I would just 


We are all of one mind; 
there is, as I have said, in reality no difference} 
of opinion amongst us; and the only fair ques- 
tion here is the question of the lawfulness of our 
continuing to maintain a friendly intercourse 
with the Presbyterian Churches of America. 
There is no other question worthy of notice— 
nothing except this which is entitled to the con- 


whole matter. Intercourse with those churches 
may assume a variety of forms. Giving and 
receiving is one of the recognized modes of 
Christian communion; and if you recognigg 
any church as a Christian church, there can 
be no harm or any wrong in exercising the 
duty of giving and receiving with them. All 
that is involved in our receiving a portion of 
our contributions from some of the churches of 
the slave States of America is this, that we re- 
cognize them as Christian churches, and had 
no objection to occupy their pulpits, stating our 


in the difficulty in which we were placed. 
Now, you cannot convict them of heresy in 


much that is erroneous and defective in their 
impressions and mode of action. You have 
expressed your mind openly against that—you 
continue openly to do so—and [ believe, that 
by pursuing that course you do more real good 
to the churches, and to the slaves themselves, 
in America, than you would be able to do were 
you to take up the extravagant views of which 
those churches cannot approve. The great as- 
t of this question in America is just this, that, 

on the one hand, certain men, paying no al- 
tention to God’s word, and professing it to have 
no authority, have taken up certain extreme 
and extravagant views, which, on the other 
hand, the Presbyterian churches in®that coun- 
try, acting according to God’s word, have been 
led to repudiate; and this difference and con- 
troversy is attended with vast and grievous 
mischief; for, on the one hand, those Aboli- 
tionists, finding their views repudiated by the 
piety, intelligence, and good sense in America| 
—for there is much piety, intelligence, and 
sense in America—slavery is not the only 
thing to be found in the United States, as many 
men seem to imagine—these men, | say, find- 
ing their views deliberately and distinctly repu- 
diated, have made it their great business to 
abuse and calumniate the American churches; 
and, on the other hand, the churches have 
fallen into the snare of being too easily satis- 
fied with merely answering the extreme Aboli- 


They find they can answer them—they find 
they can put them down, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, from the word of God—and thus they 
are too apt to rest satisfied. ‘‘ These are ex- 


do with these men—we have no concurrence} 
And thus they are too 
ready to lie upon their oars, and sink into un- 
warrantable and improper apathy and indiffer- 
ence in regard to this great and gigantic system 
—an apathy and indifference fraught with the 
most injurious consequences to both the tempo- 
ral and spiritual welfare of both themselves and 
their fellow-men. Still it must not be forgotien,| 


America depends the Christianity of the world. 
Upon the labours and exertions of the churches 
in these two countries depends, humanly speak- 
ing, the highest.weifare of the whole human: 
race. Great Britain and America are undoubt- 


the Free Church, and containing the action of 


the sixty-first of his ministry, and in the fifty- 


‘possessing general interest: 


of Christianity exists.. God has given to the 


PHE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


of 


of America,and draw an impassable line of de- 
marcation between us: and them, so as to shut 
out the churches in the Old World and the 
churches in the New World from each other, and 
prevent that mutual bearing of each upon the 
other, which may tend to the improvement of both 
—surely, [ say, we should have some very strong 
ground upon whieh such a proceeding can be 
based a 
churches have sunk into in»xcusable apathy— 
it is not enough that we differ from them in 
some of their views, and think that in many 
others they are defective—it is not enough that 
in some of their practices they are manifesting 
something of a secular and worldly character ; 
there must be, on their part, a denial of some 
fundamental portion of God’s truth—some per- 


petration of gross, and open, and heinous sin—| 


something that will force itself on our attention 
and our consciences, as indicating great guilt on 
their part, and involving us immediately and di- 
rectly, if this friendly intercourse i3 continued, 
in all the guilt of it. The absolute unlawfulness 
of continuing further intercourse with them must 
be indisputably shown—clear and undeniable 
proof must be adduced that we, by continuing 
in brotherly intercourse with them, are necessa- 
rily involved in theguiltofall that they aresaying 
and doing, and all that tley are saying and 
doing is plainly and palpably inconsistent with 
the maintenance of God’s truth, and the duty 
of the Christian church—befrre such a conclu- 
sion is adopted. It is our duty to seek to pre- 
serve intercourse with them for the sake of both 
their welfare and our own; and I believe with 
Dr. Candlish, that the present circumstances are 
favourable for doing good, and for promoting 
more largely in that way than we could do in 
any other, the general welfare of the catholic 
church of Christ, scattered all over the world. 

Dr. Cunningham then sat down, amidst the 
warm and repeated applause of the Assembly 
and the public. 7 
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defended. It is not enough that those: 


| May last. 


Free Caurcu Assempity.— By the last 
steamer we have received the concluding min- 
utes of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Many matters of busi- 
ness of deep and vital importance to the inte- 
rests of that Church were transacted, but still 
of such local interest as to require no extended 
notice in our columns. The discussion which 
occurred on the subject of slavery was intense- 
ly interesting. It arose on the question, What 
answer should be returned to the letter of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in che United States of America, transmitted tu 


our Assembly of 1845 on the subject of slavery? 
The speech of Dr, Candlish was exceedingly 
brilliant, but so long that we fear we shall not 
be able to republish it. In another column we 
give the draft of the letter unanimously adopted 
by the Free Assembly, to the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, which our readers will 
regard as Christian, courteous, and extremely 
moderate, considering the extraordinary mea- 
sures which have lately been taken in Scotland 


by Messrs. Thompson, Douglass, Wright, and 
Butfum, to inflame and exasperate the public 


mind on this subject. As Dr. Cunningham is 
deservedly esteemed in this country, we have 
also copied his speech in the Free Assembly, 
when this subject was discussed. 


— 


Tare Fatuers, WHere are Tuey ?—In this 
week’s paper we record an event which has 
brought to its close one of the oldest, if not the 
very oldest, pastoral relation in our connexion. 
We refer to the death of the Rev. James Snod- 
grass, of West Hanover, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the eighty-third year of his age, in 


ninth of his residenceamong the peopleof his first 
and only charge. In this age of changes, it is 
grateful to the mind to dwell upon such a case, 
and the more so in the present instance, because 
no pastoral relation, it is believed, was ever 
more separate from all occasions of discontent 


and disturbance, and more distinguished, in all 
its course, by mutual confidence and satisfac- 
tion. 

We do not pretend to give even a sketch of 
the character and life of this aged and honoured 
servant of Christ, as he appeared to those who 
knew him best; but the following facts, ob- 
tained from a reliable source, we publish, as 


The subject of this notice was a native of 
Bucks county, Pa.; the son of pious parents, 
who were strongly attached to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Presbyterian church. He 
commenced his studies, with a view to pre- 
paration for the gospel ministry, in the sixteenth 
year of his age. He was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania; and afterwards, 
for some time, a tutor in the same institution. 
He pursued his theological studies under the 
direction of Rev. Nathaniel Irvin, then pastor 
of the church in Neshaminy;—was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in December, 
1785—and, after preaching about a year and a 
half in destitute places, principally in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of the State of New 
York, received and accepted a call from the 
West Hanover congregation, then among the 
largest and most flourishing congregations west 
of Philadelphia, but since greatly diminished 
by emigration to the West. He was ordained, 
and installed, by the Presbytery of Carlisle, in 
May, 1788; and continued in the active dis- 
charge of the duties of his office until the 25th 
of July last year. About .that time, he was 
visited by a disease from which he never so far 
recovered as to be able to resume his public la- 
bours. The only service which he attempted 
afterwards was on the of May, at the fu- 
neral of his son-in-law, as well as his friend 
and physician, Dr. William Simonton. Afier 
the coffin was lowered to its resting-place, he ad- 
dressed the people for a few minutes, “ leaning 
upon the top of his staff.” He then sat down 
upon a tomb-stone; and, having remained a 
short time to recruit his strength, attempted to 
walk the distance of a few hundred [eet to his 
own dwelling. But, on arriving at the gate, 
he found it impossible to proceed further—he 
was carried to his bed—and, declining gradu- 
ally in strength until the 2d inst.—as if falling] 


asleep, he ceased to breathe, He was himself | 


culties—retaining his sight and he 
of his approaching end—end @ 
composure and confidence upon 
before. him. For months he ha@ 
death in view ; and, when it came, iffound him 
with his ‘house in order.” He @oke of his 
hope in Christ as ‘‘a good hope ;” ssed his 
unwillingness to receive opiates, beause they 
tended to becloud and confuse his mind—and 
made the temark, in reference to thaperiod of 
his sickness in general, that he had sil fear 
of death, and enjoyed so much resignatioa, peace, 
and composure of mind, that he was some- 
times afraid it might be the result offpsensi-| 
bility instead of faith, His remains werétaken, 
on the Sabbath day succeeding his decease, to 
the church where he had officiated so long band, 
afier appropriate services, were commilléé to 
the sepulchre, there to await the summotis of 
Him who is the Resurrection and the Life,s 
There are but few remaining whose ministry 
dates as far back in the early history of our 
church as his; and, when the fathers fall 
asleep, the younger servants should be ad- 
monished to work while it is called to-day. 


the last—in full possession of} 


Crercyman Deceasep.—We are grieved to 
announce the death of the Rev. Alexander A. 
Campbell, of Jackson, Tennessee. He died,on 
the 27th ult. From a_ partial acquaintance 
with the deceased, we learned to esteem him, 
and he was held in reputation by those who 
knew him more intimately. At the time of his 
death, he was editor of the Jackson Protestant. 

Sritt Anorner.— We learn, by a private 
letter, that the Rev. Samuel G. Weeks, of the 
Presbytery of Fort Wayne, and pastor of the three 
churches of Wolf Lake, Warsaw, and Augusta, 
in Indiana, departed this life on the 21st of 
His disease was bilious remitterit 
fever. Mr. Weeks was born in New Hamp- 
shire, graduated at Princeton, New Jersey, and 
was thirty-seven years old at the time of his 
death. Our correspondent remarks that Mr. 
Weeks had peculiar qualifications for useful- 


ness, was highly esteemed, and, when summoned] 


hence, his last and dying prayer was, ‘* Come, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Blessed, truly, 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest 
from their labours and their works follow them. 

It is a solemn circumstance that we are 
called this week to announce the death of three 
Presbyterian clergymen. 


Fourtu or Juty.—As usual this anniver- 
sary was generally celebrated by the ringing 
of bells, and firing of cannon, and displays of 
the military. Inthe large cities there was an un- 
usual amount of intoxication and disorder. We 
have heard of one instance in a village in the 
State of New York, where the citizens at the 
late election, had voted down the sale of ardent 
spirits, in which the celebration was of a more 
rational kind. The only indications of a holi- 
day were seen in the suspension of business and 
in attendance upon the house of God, where a 
sermon was preached, and thanksgivings were 


offered up for the blessings vouchsafed to us as 
a nation, simple aud appropriate such a 


celebration as this! No unmeaning noise—no 
revelry or rioting—none of the foolish mirth 
which the wise man has likened to the crackling 
of thorns—but the calm outpourings of thankful 
hearts, far more eloquent than all the uproar 
that usually attends this anniversary. — 


— 


Dr. Heven.—The Edinburgh Witness an- 
nounces the death, on the 10th ult., of the Rev 
Dr. Heugh, a distinguished minister of the Free 


Church of Scotland. He died in the sixty- 


fourth year of his age. 


Ertscorpat Matrrers.—The Episcopal Board 
of Missions, at its late meeting in New York, 
had under discussion some interesting ques- 
tions, during the progress of which it became 
most apparent that the parties in that church, 
so far from forming a unit, are “the poles 
apart.” Dr. Doane on the one side, and Dr. 
Tyng on the other, were the champions in de- 
bate. The proposition to abandon the Con- 
stantinuple mission, which, under Bishop South- 
gate’s superintendence, has lately achieved no 
enviable notoriety, was advocated by Dr. Tyng, 
on the ground of its unpopularity and ineft- 
ciency. It appears that this mission has been 
supported by the appropriation of funds not 
contributed to it, but tu other missions. On 
this subject the Episcopal Recorder makes the 
following remarks, the last sentence being par- 
ticularly pregnant. 


** We believe that this proposition was in ac-/ 


cordance with the general feeling of the Board, 
and would have been passed by a large major- 
ity, but for considerations suggested by the Rev. 
Dr. Whitehouse. He avowed himself to be dis- 
satisfied both with the design and prosecution of 
this Mission, and desirous to abandon it; but 
he thoughtethat the proper way to do it, was by 
action in the General Convention, and not the 
Board. He proposed for the present to make 
known to the avowed friends of the Mission its 
wants, andappeal to them for aid, and then to bring 
before the next General Convention the question 
of its permanent prosecution. This plan was 
adopted, and we suppose it will amount to the 
same thing. 

‘¢[t should have been mentioned, that the 
documents relative to the recent persecu/ion at 
Constantinople, were laid before the Special 
Committee; but they had not time to investi- 
gate the matter, and scarcely thought it neces- 
sary for them to do so. We have no particular 
information on this painful subject, but in the 
absence of it, we cannot understand how a 
Protestant Bishop could be candid and consis- 
tent, and yet retain the favour of those who ad- 
minister the authority of a church, only less 
idolatrous and intolerant than the Romish 
Church itself.” 

The Trustees of the Episcopal General Theo- 


logical Seminary have, also, been immersed in 
debate in relation to the management of its af- 
fairs. The characfer of its instructions, and 
the continuance of the suspended Bishop of 
New York as one of its professors, have ex- 
cited strong feelings of indignation on the part 
of the Low Church party, and they urge re- 
form. Bishop De Lancy proposed the disso- 
lution of the Seminary, as it- has not an- 
swered its design as a General Seminary for 
the Church. At this we were much surprised, 
knowing his High Church principles; but the 
Episcopal. Recorder intimates that this was a 


little piece of management, the real design be 


| of the General Convention, and place it in 


that we can merely indicate the articles which 


ing to rescue the Seminary from the control 


the hands of the New York diocese, where it 
would be safe from all opposition, no matter 
how Puseyistic might be its teachings. The 
whole matter, however, was postponed, and 
work was prepared for the next General Con- 
vention, 


Brericat Rerertory.—The Biblical Reper- 
tory and Princeton Review for July, has been 
handed to us so near the time of our publication,| 


it embraces, which are a Review of Mark Hop- 
kins’ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity; 
a notice of some of Dr. Chalmers’s Sermons, 
particularly in relation to the Blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost; Review of the Life 
and Remains of the Rev. Robert Houseman ; 
Review of the proceedings of the last General 
Assembly ; Review of Dr. Wm. Neill’s sermons 
on Biblical History, and a large number of 
brief notices of recent publications. 


A Sinevtar Remepy.—The Church of 
England Journal, in referring to the crippled 
state of the Established (Presbyterian) Church 
of Scotland, remarks: 

“In these circumstances, why should the 
Government and Legislature of the British em- 
pire hesitate for. one moment as to the taking 
of immediate steps to prevent the anticipated 
overthtow of every ecclesiastical, and, we may 
add, ciwl institution on the north of the Tweed? 
If we are asked how this is to be done, we re- 
ply, by the union of the Established Kirk and 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, and the forma. 
tion of astrong Moderate Episcopacy in place 
of the present system of things! ! ! 

‘Our views of what a Moderate Episcopacy 
ought to consist in, we may explain herealter.” 


Tue PoreEDeav.—Pope Gregory XVI. has 


gone to his list account after a brief illness,| 


and there are tot wanting suspicions that, like 
many of his prdecessors, he was hurried on 
his journey by obsequious attendants. Poor 
old man, it will be well with him if he shall 
have found that mercy which he arrogantly 
preteaded to distribute to others in absolutions 
and pardons for sin, It is surmised that he will 
be succeeded in hisdangerous post—dangerous 
alike to soul and body—by Cardinal Franzoni, 
prefect of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
who possesses neither the simplicity nor com- 
paratively conciliating spirit of Gregory, and is, 
withal, a great friend to the Jesuits. 


Dotnc Tue Work,—We learn from the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Record of the 
Free Churca of Scotland, for June, that during 
the year just passed, the amount of contributions 
in the Free Church for the various religious 
schemes pertaining to that Church, was up- 
wards of one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or upwards of five nidllion dollars during 
the three yearsthat that Church has been or- 
ganized! Whea will the American Presbyte- 
rian Church awake to the imitation of such an 
example ? 

When we remember that this money has been 
raised for the most part by whatare called the 


lower or midale classes comprising but about 
a fourth of the papulation of Scotland, we can- 


not but be deeply impressed with the value 
they set upon their privileges, the devotion with 
which they cling to the faith of their fathers, 
and the self-denial they are willing to undergo 
for liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. _ 

The Missionary Record is in quarto form, 
and for the month of June forty-three pages of 
it are occupied by the pecuniary accounts of 
the Church, principally in noticing contributions. 


Gone Home.—The Cincinnati correspondent 
of the Presbyterian Herald says, that “the 
New-schvol Church on Seventh street, (Cinein- 
nati,) formed by Dr, Beecher, and for some years 
under his pastoral care, has gone home to Coa- 
gregationalism.” We think Dr. Cleavelan) 


was its last pastor, and he, too, has joined the 
Congregationalists, 


Desecration.—The railroad which 
passes through Market street, Philadelphia, is 
in more than one respect a nuisance, but parti- 
cularly as a thoroughfare for Sabbath travel- 
ling. Besides the public cars for Baltimore and 
Harrisburg, the constant passing and re-passing 
of pleasure cars, is a stigma on the reputation 
of the city. Hundreds of thoughtless and irre- 
ligious people are thus induced to violate the Sab- 
bath, and set at defiance the laws of God. Du- 
ring the incumbency of Mayor Scott, this latter 
evil was prohibited; but our present councils, 
before whom this nuisance was presented, for 
reasons best known to themselves, dismissed 
the subject without much ceremony. On them 
the responsibility rests, and whether, as the 
guardians of public morality, they can satisfac- 
torily account to Him who instituted the Sab- 
bath, remains yet to be seen. ; 


Bisuor Sourucate.—The last letter of this 
prelate, published in the Christian Witness, 
is equally offensive in its strain with all the pre- 
ceding. It is not only apologetic of the perse- 
cutions against the evangelical Armenians, but 
in high praise of the Patriarch, whom the 
Bishop compares to Cranmer ; and in vilifica- 
tion of that poor little flock, who, for con- 
science-sake, have been subjected to the loss 
of all things. There is a bitterness of feeling 
betrayed towards these people but litt!e in ac- 
cordance with the gentleness of the dove. Our 
readers need not now be informed of the state of 


the Church over which this Patriarch presides} 


—a church, in which scarcely a spark of true 
religion is to be found, contented in its igno- 
rance, and absorbed in its attention to heart- 
less ceremonies, the very fac simile of Popery; 
and yet of this church this missionary Bishop 


says, it is “* one with ourselves in its doctrines) 


and polity!” Theeffect of the Patriarch’s ex- 
communication was absolutely to deprive the 
poor victims against which it was thundered, 


of all means of subsistence; and yet Bishop] 


Southgate, with singular calmness, remarks: 
“ There is only one thing that seems to me se- 
vere in the doings of the Patriarch, and that i 

the danguage of his acts of Sali 
This seems needlessly harsh;” but, seemingly 


alarmed that he had even admitted this against 


his favourite, he adds: “ but this is comparatively 
a small matter. Nothing follows from it more 
than would follow milder terms!” ‘Truly, a 
small matter! Imprisonment and starvation 
are not a whit sweeter because the decree of 
doom is pronounced in honeyed phrase. We 
pray God, both the Patriarch and the Bishop 
may be brought to a better state of mind. 


Tauit1.—The French, in their iniquitous 
attempts to wrest from the native queen the 
sovereignty of Tahiti, have had another en- 
gagement with the natives, in which they were 
completely repulsed with very considerable loss. 
Some Americans and Englishmen headed the 
natives, and contributed to the victory, That 
the ruffiins may be finally expelled is the wish 
of every just and good man. 


A Conression.—A writer in the New York 
Churchman, in what may justly be styled a 
malignant review of D’Autigné’s History of 
the Reformation, makes the following candid 
confession : 

“We freely confess that we have no sym- 
pathy with either the system or the measures 
of these Swiss Reformers. It was from them, 
and their fellow-labourer Calvin, that the bitter 
streams flowed of Scotch Presbyterianism and 
English Puritanism, Scotland and England 
witnessed, each in their turn, the desecration 
of altars, the destruction of cathedrals, the ex- 
pulsion of the successors of the Apostles from 
their lawful seats to make room for self-suffi- 


cient, people-appointed claimants to the minis-_ 


terial office,” 


Nor atx Satisriep.—The Rev. Dr. Ely, in 
a letter in the New York Observer, in reference 
to the action of the New-school Assembly on 
slavery, thus freely remarks on the paper of 
Dr. Duffield, which was adopted : : 

** We often hear of * the glorious uncertainty 
of the laws,’ and of the advantages of “ non- 
committal” letters and speeches, from candidates 
for office, who would secure the votes of oppo- 
sing political partisans; but never until lately 
could I rejoice in ‘the glorious obgcurity’ of 
ecclesiastical documents. Perhaps we ought to 
be glad that no one, except myself, can tell de- 
finitely and without dispute what Dr. Duffield’s 
Declaration was designed to mean. Mists, 
clouds and darkness, have rested on many fierce 
controversies on the subject of slavery ; and it 
is not wonderful that the Assembly’s decision 
should be an undefined some thing in the fog. 
This may save a little longer our section of the 
Presbyterian church from being rent asunder by 
a schismatical spirit, or broken into fragmen 
by indiscreet efforts to pound us all down info 
a homogeneous mass of abolitionism.” 


ANoTHER Derection.—Another American 
Episcopal clergyman has gone over to Rome, 
The Banner of the Cross, published in Phila- 
delphia, says: | 

‘‘ We are pained to record the fact, that 
the Rev. Henry Major, a Presbyter of the 
Church, has joined the Church of Rome. We 
are informed that he received his first commu- 
nion on Friday, the 26th ult., in St. John’s 
church. Mr. Major was the rector of a small 
congregation in the district of Moyamensing, 
(Philadelphia.) He resigned his charge the 
same week,” 


Praise From Unitartans.—The Christian 
World, a Boston Unitarian paper, ndmitted into 


its columns two sermons recently delivered by 
the Rev. Charles Beécher, son of Dr. Lyman 


Beecher, and makes a conditional promise of 
publishing ten thousand copies in tract form, 
so hugely was it delighted with those assaults 
on orthodox creeds and the very citadel of 
truth, 


EcciestasticaL.— On Wednesday, June 
24th, the Presbytery of Erie ordained and in- 
stalled M. T. Merwin, a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, pastor over the Presbyte- 
rian church of Irvine, Warren county, Pennsy|- 
vania. The Rev. J. D. Coulter, of Irvine, pre- 
sided and put the constitutional questions, and 
offered the ordaining prayer ; the Rev. J. Smith, 
of Mercer, preached the sermon from. Luke 


xxiv. 47, and gave the charge to the pastor ; 


and the Rev. Cyrus Dixon, of Franklin, gave 
the charge to the people. The audience was 
large, and the exercises solemn and deeply in- 
teresting. 

The Presbyterian church lately erected in 
the town of Macon, Noxubee county, Mississippi, 
was solemnly dedicated to the service of God 
onthe 23d of May last. ‘The services were 
performed by the Rev. Messrs. McNair and 
Anlerson. 

The corner-stone of the Second Presbyterian 
chureh of Memphis, Tennessee, of which the 
Rev. J. H. is pastor, was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies on the 24th of June last. 

The Rev. J. H. Gray was installed pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church, Memphis, 
Tennessee, in June last, by the Presbytery of 
Western District. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. S. M. Williamson; the Rev. J. E. 
Bright presided and proposed the constitutional 
questions; the Rev. D. H. Cummins delivered 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. J. H. 
Gillespie the charge to the congregation, 

On the 7th of July the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia licensed Mr. David R. McCoy and Mr. 
Joseph McMurray to preach the gospel. 

A committee of the Presbytery of West 
Jersey, met in the Court House in the city. 
of Camden, on Thursday evening, 25th ult., 
for the purpose of organizing a church in 
that place. The Rev. Mr. Janvier, of Pitts- 
grove, Dr. Van Rensselaer, of Burlington, 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, Jr., of Mount Holly, 
the Rev. J. M. Rogers, of Woodbury, and the 
Rev. Giles Manwarring, stated supply at Cam- 
den, were present, and took part in the exercises, 
The church as organized, consisted of twenty- 

‘one members, who selected as ruling elder one 
of their number, who had been previously set 
apart to that office, by ordination in ancther 
church. The prospects of this newly gathered 
flock are very encouraging, ts 


DYING CONFESSION. 


William the Conqueror, exceedingly alarmed 
on his death-bed, entreated the clergy to inter- 
cede for him. ‘ Laden with many and grievous 
sins,” he exclaims, “I tremble; and being 
ready to be taken soon into the terrible examin- 
ation of God, I am ignorant what 1 should do. 
I have been brought up in feats of arms from my 
childhood ; I'am greatly polluted with the effu- 
sion of much blood; I can by no means num- 
ber the evils 1 have done these sixty years, for 
which I am now constrained, without stay, to 
render an account to the just Judge.” 


|Jecting the tokens of your sympathy with us io 


FREE CHURCH, AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

| OF AMERICA. 

Draft of letter to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to the United S.ates of America. 

After preamble,* the letter proceeds thus : 

It is not with a view to a prolonged and ex- 
citing discussion between you and us, far less 
with any thing like a desire to bring about ulti- 
mate severance, that we again return, in a few 
isentences, to a subject which has already forced 
itself into our communications with one another, 
But we feel assured that you, as well as we, 
would be ashamed of any unmanly shrinking, 
on either side, from a free exchange of senti- 
ment on such a topic; and in faithfulness, but 
with all affection, we must express to you our 
views, 

Upon most, if not all, of the general principles 


upon which you, as a Church, appear to regu-| 


late your conduct, you and we are very much 
agreed ; we are agreed in our sense of the evils 
of slavery, as well as in the conviction that mas- 
ters may not “ regard their servants as mere 
property, instead of human beings, rational, ac- 
countable, immortal ;” and that “ every Chris- 
tian and philanthropist should seek, by all peace- 
able and lawful means, the repeal of unjust and 
oppressive laws respecting slavery’—-and we 
presume, also, the abolition of slavery itself. 
We learn also, with satisfaction, that ** the min- 
isters and churches in the slaveholding States 
are awakening to a deeper sense of their obliga- 
tion to extend.to the slave population generally 
the means of grace.” ‘That you “ by no means 
countenance the traffic of slaves for the sake of 
gain, the separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, for the sake of ‘ filthy 
lucre,’ or for the convenience of the masters, or 
the cruel treatment of slaves in any respect”-— 
we firmly believe, and indeed never doubted.| 
On the other hand, we do not concur in opinion 
with those who think that the mere fact of 
slaveholding should in itself, under all circum- 
stances be considered as a heinous sin, calling 
for the discipline of the Church, and who would 
require us to renounce all friendly intercourse 
with you, and to offend and insult you, by re- 


our trials, because you do not act upon that 
principle in your government of Christ’s house 
according to his word. We have reason, also, 
to apprehend, from recent experience in our own 
country, that the “indiscriminate denunciations” 
of which you speak, have a tendency only * to 
perpetuate and aggravate the evils which they 
profess to remedy.” 

At the same time, we cannot conceal from 
‘you, that in some particulars we are constrain- 
ed to differ from you. You will permit us, we 
are confident, to address you with all frank- 
‘ness, and you will bear with us when we ex- 
press our fear, that you may possibly have 
en led, by the circumstances in which you 
placed, to contemplate, with somewhat 
inished abhorrence, a system which no 
iC ristian man or Christian church can fail to 
condemn. It is the unhappy tendency of such 
& position as you occupy—in the midst of the 
institutions of slavery—that it almost inevitably 
leads to a less sensitive tone of feeling in re- 
gard to them; and we are fully aware that the 


the abolitionists in your country have compell- 
ed you to make explanations upon this subject, 
which may be easily perverted into an apparent 
apology for the system. We suffer with you 
in this respect, and we have not been moved, 
nor will we allow ourselves to be moved, by 
mere clamour, from what we believe to be a 
scriptural, as well as brotherly position in our 
relations towards you. But looking on from a} 
distance, and out of the reach of some of the 
influences to which you are exposed, we may 
sugyzest for consideration, whether more might 
not be done for the great cause of the abolition 
of slavery by yourselves, in whose hands it 
would be safer, and more successful, than in the 
hands of many of its present advocates. 


ours of the duty of the Christian church in deal- 
ing with the civil and domestic regulations of 
the State, one of which you say is slavery. 
Like you, we disclaim all right, on the part of 
the Church, to legislate for the commonwealth, 
or dictate to its rulers, and we hold that ordi- 
narily the alternative upon which Christians, as 
such, have to decide, is between obeying the 
law, if the word of God permitted obedience, or 
if not, taking the risk of disobeying it. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is often the church’s duty 
to testify to the State, and remonstrate with it 
in regard to evils which it may be sanctioning 
or tolerating. More especially when these evils 
are so flagrantly in violation of the spirit of the 
gospel, and so inconsistent with the due dis- 
charge of its duties—as slavery, in every form, 
is. We cannot but think that the church and 
its members, as such, lic under an obligation to 
aii strenuously at their mitigation and removal. 
There are some things connected with slavery, 
as it is alleged to exist among you, which, so 
far as we can judge, would render it almost im- 
possible to abstain from moving against it. We 
refer to the legal obstacles interposed in the way 
of teaching the young, the frequent, if not cus- 
tomary, violation of the marriage relation, and 
the difficulty or impossibility, as the law now 
stands, of the practice of emancipation. Thus, 
if the law forbids the teaching of the young, is 
the church, we would respectfully ask, to obey 
the law or to break it? In either case it is 
surely alike her duty and her right to seek an 
alteration of a law so tyrannical and antichris- 
tian. So also in regard to the marriage rela- 
lion, we cannot but regard the position of your 
ministers who are called to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony among a population liable to 
have the marriage tie so loosely formed, and so 
cruelly broken, is one demanding on the part of 
the Church whose ministers they are, mos! 
{vigorous and persevering exertions, in dealing 
with the Legislatures of these States, with a view 
to have the abominations of such a system 
speedily brought to an end. And considering 
the obstacles interposed in the slave states 
to the voluntary manumission of slaves by 
their masters, or the purchase of their liberty 
by other parties, and the necessity thus laid on 
many to continue against their will in the 
relation of masters of slaves, we confess it 
seems to us that the churches of America ought 
to lift up their voices more loudly, and put forth 
their energies more vigorously, than now they 
do, for the abolition of a system which not only 
is in itself contrary to the spirit of God’s word 
and the natural rights of man, but, as it would 
appear by the practical confession of its very sup- 
porters, can be upheld only by perpetuating ig- 
norance, tampering with the domestic charities, 
and virtually prohibiting the influence of those 
enlightened and Christian feelings of henevo- 
lence which otherwise might speedily lead to 
the breaking of every yoke, and the letting of 
the oppressed go free. 


Itis not for us to dictate to you as to the way 
in which the discipline of a Christian church 
ought to be brought to bear upon the holding or 
the having of slaves. While we are by no 
means prepared to say, that the mere fact of a 
man’s standing in the legal relation of the mas- 
ter or owner of a slave is in itself, and without 
respect to circumstances, an offence to be visit- 
ed with censure, we are inclined to regard it as 
in every case a position requiring to be explain- 
ed and justified, on the part of him who is 
placed in it, by a clear plea of necessity or 
mercy. Wherever there is slavery there is 
sin; and the party who holds or possesses, or 
owns a slave, must be presumed to be a sinner, 
unless it can be shown that it is not through his 
fault that he is a slave master, and that he can- 
not, consistently with his duty, cease to be so. 
We are clearly of opinion, also, that no Chris- 


extravagant and extreme opinions of some of}. 


You seem to us fo take a view different from) 


*The preamble we do not find in the Scotch 
papers.—(Ed. of Presbyterian:) 


tian man, however in the eye of the law he may 

stand in the relation of a master to a slave, cag 

consider himself as really standing in that rela. 

tion, either in the eye of conscience or in the 

eye of God; and we feel assured that a profes- 

sing Christian holding himself entitled, or act- 

ing as if he held himself entitled, to regard 
and treat his fellow-immortal as if he were— 
what the law may make him in the judgment of 
human tribunals, but never in that of God—a 

piece of goods or chattels, sins grievously, and 

ought to be subjected to discipline of kindness 

first, and the discipline of utmost severity at 

last. These principles we pray you to excuse 

us for humbly bringing forward on this occa- 

sion, that we may stir up your minds by way of 

remembrance, and that we may exonerate our- 

selves in this matter, 

In conclusion, allow us to suggest, with all 
tenderness, for your consideration, the fearful 
and appalling risk, as it appears to us, that in- 
decision and delay in sucha crisis must involve, 
Were the great cause of emancipation in your 
country at once and promptly taken up by 
Christian Churches and Christian men, not 
on any minute question of ecclesiastical order | 
or ecclesiastical relations, but on the broad gene- 
ral principles of religion and humanity, upon 
which, in our country, the contest was waged 
and the victory won—were those who cannot 
adopt extreme views on this subject to rally 
around them a noble band of the true friends of 
the slave, and make a grand united movement 
against this monstrous national iniquity, your 
legislative bodies might yet listen to Scripture 
and to reason, and a peaceful settlement of this 
agitating controversy might yet be possible. It 


is not for us to anticipate the opposite alterna- 


tive of the violence of unwise friends of the cause, 
making prudent men inactive, and goading the 
oppressed to madness. May the Lord himself 
show the path of light! and may He so raise up 
and qualify witnesses for His truth, and champi- 
ons of the poor and needy, that the field may be 
taken and the banner unfurled, by them that 
fear Him, so as to leave neither reason nor oc- 
casivn for that wrath of man which worketh not 
the righteousness of God. : 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Presbytenan. 


Deatu or THE Porrk.—The Pope departed 
this life on the Ist ultimo. His Holiness had 


been indisposed during the last week of May, 


but on the 28th or 29th of that month he was 
deemed by his physicians perfectly recovered. 
His death was sudden, and may possibly give rise 
to rumours such as followed the decease, similar- 
lv, of several of his predecessors. In ordinary 
times the demise of a Pope would not occasion 
any sensation in the political world, but such is 
not the casein the present instance. Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. was a good, kind, benevolent man, 
sincere in his religious principles, and more 
tolerant than most others who had held the 
keys of St. Peter. He was fully aware of a 
coming crisis in his States, he foresaw, and 
would by concession have obviated, the over- 
whelming storm, that cannot otherwise be pre- 
vented bursting upon Rome at last; but he 
was overborne by the cardinals, who, to the re- 
peated entreaties of France and Austria, and it 
is said England, refused concurrence in even 
the slightest amelioration of the civil and politi- 
cal condition of the subjects of the Holy See. 
The member of the Sacred College most likely 
to succeed Pope Gregory XVI. is the Cardinal 
Franzoni, Prefect of the congregation of the 
Propaganda. He is, however, considered friend- 
ly towards the Jesuits, and will be, of course, 
fiercely opposed by France—a power which, 
through its wily and talented representative at 
the Roman Court, is alleged to be playing a. 
game in Italy, upon which the other govern- 
ments of Europe, Great Britain included, would 


do well to keep an eye. Cardinal Franzoni was 
“vOTTY ut crenva, on the Lorn of December, 1775, 


and is, of course, in the 71st year of his age. 
Cardinal Acton might not improbably be select- 
ed, and would in that case be only the second 
Englishman that has held the Papal dignity. 


Tue Late Porr—Tue Evecrion oF a New 
Pontirr.—The Church of Rome is now ren- 
dering to the deceased Pope its last offices, 
which are called the Noven Diali, because they 
last nine days. ‘The cardinals, formally assem- 
bled, exercise the sovereign authority, and are 
making preparations for the great act of the 
election of a successor to the late Pontiff, who 
must be one of their body. The diplomatists 
are admitted to short audiences. Each Minis- 
ter, after the usual compliments, ventures to give 
his private recommendations, but always in 
general terms, waiting till his letters of credence 
are to be announced, and which must be address- 
ed to the Sacred College, which receives them 
at the grated wicket of the Conelave. In the 
evening of the day on which the cardinals enter 
into the Conclave, they proceed there in proces- 
sion, chanting the “ Veni, Creator.’? During 
this evening, the members of the diplomatic body 
may enter the Conclave, and even the cells or 
apartments of the cardinals. At the closing in 
of the night an official walks through the corri- 
dors ringing a bell, as the signal of departure, 
and the Conclave is closed in, not to be re-open- 
ed until after the election is consummated. All 
this will pass on the 11th June, between seven 
and ten o’clock. The Conclave is guarded by 
a prince, called Marshal of the Conclave, posted 
at the outer gates. ‘The first steps in the elec: 
tion will be taken on the 12th. All business is 
suspended during the sitting of the Conclave— 
even the tribunals suspend their proceedings— 
and the only authorities that retain their func- 
tions are the Camerlingue, the Grand Penitenti- 
ary, and the Vicar of Rome. No ordercan be 
issued from any other authority, without being 
specially confirmed by the assembled cardinals, 
which confirmation is transmitted immediately 
to the Governor of Rome and the Treasurer- 
General. According to the custom which has 
always been observed, the arrival of the cardi- 
nal legates and the foreign cardinals, will be wait- 
ed for before the election is seriously entered 
upon, The first may arrive at Rome in time 
for the second or third day of the Noven Diali, 
and the others by the twentieth day afier the 
death of the Pope ; consequently there can be no 
election ‘before the 20th June, unless some un- 
foreseen event shall occur. To constitute a valid 
election, the candidate must obtain at least two- 
thirds of the votes, minus his own, If forty- 
five cardinals are assembled, he must have thir- 
ty votes; and if there be forty-six, the majority 
must be thirty-four. If the Conclave be compo- 
sed of fiftv-seven members, the election wil] be 
completely canonical if one of the candidates 
has thirty-eight votes, without reckoning his 
own, 


Tue American AciraTtors— More Fatse- 
Hoops.—Another public meeting, specially to 
consider the speeches delivered by Drs. Cun- 
ningham and Candlish in the Free Church As- 
sembly on Saturday, was held in the Music Hall 
on Tuesday night—Counsellor Stott in the chair. 
Long before the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, the Hall was crammed in every corner, 
and many hundreds surrounded the doors, un- 
able to gain admittance, The meeting was ad- 
dressed in succession by Messrs. Buffum, Doug- 
las, Wright, and Thompson, in most furious and 
abusive harangues, In the course of his speech, 
Mr. ‘Thompson stated, by way of showing the 
progress of the opinions he advocated, that Mr. 
Begg had had to bid good-bye to his elders, in 
consequence of the proceedings of the Assembly 
on Saturday. Thisannouncement was received 
with immense applause ; but our readers scarce- 
ly need to be told that the statement is a pure 
fabrication, inexact keeping with many more 
from the same party, illustrative only of their 
“spite and recklessness, and intended to serve the 
immediate purpose of misleading the people. 


| and subsiangs: of Dr. Thomson’ Christiam-piety, and the fallest development é 
< and in that stat word. Surely, then, 
| have just: been 10. show that the) before it is proposed that we should at once cut 
‘one sin dogs sot includ the ot the! off all intercourse with the Christian churches 
and’that’the conaipsion which seemed 
be involved is contradicied by the plain 
¢ and is contrary to 
| of our Lord’s inspired Apostles. 
Om those who come forward to say that, as a 
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churéh vacated their seats in quence 
ofhisourse in the Assembly on the subject of 
| Amelia slavery. This same, Mr, George 
“Thempson, with all his horror of blood-stained, 


Ais Money to the different parties who had con- 
‘tributed it, Ae and: his: 


- made by an individual, an entire stranger, in 


--at Donnybrook by Archbishop Whately, on ac- 


« lic ladies, firmly convinced of the truth of the 


| quence, have been condemned to pay ten francs! 


‘hours, and to discharge all the costs. - Such a 
_decision strikingly indicates how all right, and 


| Jesus College, Oxford, who last week conformed 
to the ‘Catholic Church, has declined resigning 


The Free-Chureh-people of Edinbargh 


without the? teaxt: foundation in fact, that two 


fifty eeat holders in Dr. Candtish 


dottars, deliberately éd 6 the meeting; 
“that.if there'shoutd be any. difficalty in restorin 


party would willingly 
toke'it, and apply it.to-defray the expenses of 
‘conveying Frederick Dougtas’s family to Bri- 


Mowtricence.—The following! 


munificént contributions have lately been made, 
viz The sum of £40,000 to the Archbi- 
shop. of Cantérbury, ‘by @ private individual, to 
fouind4wo Colonial Bishoprics. 2. The sum of 
220,000 to the Bishop of London, by a gentle- 

pan and’ his sister, for a similar purpose. 3, 
‘The sum of £1000 to tlie Church Extension! 
‘fund; and @ like sumi to the Bible Society, by a 
Jady. 4, The sum of £700 to the Church 
Missionary Society. ‘This last donation was 


rather mean attire, who called at the Society's 
office, anid handed seven £100 bank-notes to 
‘the Secretary, at the same time refusing to give 
up his name.—W alchman, 
Proposep Evanortican — At 
eleven o’clock on Tuesday, the London Divi- 
‘sional Committee, together with the country) 
-members of the Select Committee appointed to 
make arrangements for the Conference in Au- 
ust, assembled at Exeter Hall for Devotional 
Bcerciaes. The occasion was one of deep in- 
terest, and the Divibe presence was experienced 
ina more than otdinary. degree. Amongst 
those who took prominent parts in the services| 
were the Rev.-Mr. Kyle of Dublin, who, as our 
readers know, has been deprived of his curacy 


count of his attachment to the Alliance, and the 
Rev, Edward Bickersteth, who, we are thankful 
to observe, fias now, in answer to the prayers of 
Church, been restored to health. Subsequent-| 
ly the Committee met for business—Sir Culling 
Eardl y Smith in the chair.— Watchman. 


PRESENTATION To THE Rev. Dr. CHALMERs. 
—A few of the friends’ and admirers. of Dr. 
Chalmers at Morningside, chiefly members and 
adherents of the Free Church there, waited on 
him, agreeably to.a previous arrangement, on 
Wednesday evening last, and presented him 
with a piece of silver plate (value £40,) bear- 
ing the following inscription: —“ Presented to 
Thomas Chalmers., D..D., LL.D., Principal! 
and Primarius Professor of Divinity in the 
College of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Insti- 
tute.of France, by a few of the members and) 
adherents of Morningside Free Church, in testi- 
mony of their gratitude for the peculiarly effi- 
cient services rendered by him tothe cause of the 
Free Church in Morningside since the era of the 
Disruption, and for his many and unwearied la- 
bours of love among all classes of the inhabi- 
tants.” On the reverse shield was engraven a 
representation of the burning bush, with the 
motto, *‘Vec famen consumebatur,” 

Converts ro Prorestanrism.—On Whit- 
sunday a most interesting scene took place in 
the French Protestant Church in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, where two (formerly) Roman Catho- 


a 


Catholic faith, is-fally confirmed. Mr. 
Church on Wednesday at Oscott, having atiend- 


“Fellows will, in all probability, proceed to legal 


Protestant faith, and converted under the pas- 
toral guidance and instruction of the ministers 
of the church, presented themselves for the pur- 
pose of publicly renouncing the errors and! 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, and reject- 
ing the delusions of Popery, 10 embrace the re- 
ligion of Christ. The converts, who were sim- 
ply attired in snow-white robes, and lace veils, 
joined in the morning service, and listened to 
an eloquent discourse, appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Since the opening of the new church in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, three years ago, no less 
than six persons have been thus converted from 
Popery to Protestantism. 

Converts To Porsry.—On May the 5th, at 
Rome, Cardinal Acton received into the bosom| 
of the Roman Catholic Church the Rev. George 
Dudley Ryder, his wife, Mrs. Ryder, his sister, 
Miss Sophia Ryder, and his three eldest children. 
The Rev. G. Ryder is the second son of the 
late Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, nephew 
of the Earl of Harrowby, and first cousin of 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq., of Grace Dieu 
Manor. Mrs. Ryder is the sister-in-lawf the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Wilberforce. Mr. Ryder 
held preferment in the diocese of Winchester, 
being Rector of Easton, near that city.— Peacon. 


Wuowesate Conversion ON THE HunGa- 
RIAN FrontTiers.— Between twenty-five and 
thirty districts, with a population of two thousand 
five hundred or three thousand souls of the 
(united) Greek religion, have gone over to the 
non-united, (the Russian) religion, thereby caus- 
ing a great sensation throughout the country. 


Canton pk Vaup.—The number of the Re- 
formation, which has just arrived, shows that 
the disposition to persecute the pastors who have 
resigned, is in no degree diminished. The dis- 
Gtission respecting the propriety of continuing 
the plenary powers in religious matters which 
were accorded to the Council of State six months 
ago, occupied the attention of the Grand Coun- 


ci during two sittings. Messieurs Eytal, Druey,| 


and the pastor Cornaz, spoke in favour of their 
continuance ; several others took the opposite 
side, but these were in the end defeated by a 
large majority. An attempt was made by the 
enemies of the clergy to show that Methodism 
is, in its nature, tyrannical and immoral, M. 
Druey vindicated the State for refusing to re- 
press the violence which had been employed for 
the purpose of disturbing the religious meetings, 
by quoting the words of Solomon, “ That there 
is a time to speak, and a time to be silent.” 
Another member announced that he had made} 
the discovery that the Quakers, who had been 
the occasion of the disturbance at Aigle, were 
only Jesuits. ‘The plenary powers which were 
sought for were granted to the Council of State, 
and their whole conduct approved of. . 

The affair of the oratoire has at last been 
brought to a termination. [t will be remem- 
bered that, on the 10th of November, 1845, a 
number of turbulent persons attempted to force 
their way into the oratoire of Lausanne, when 
several citizens, at no small risk to themselves, 
opposed their violence, and sought to protect the 
females. ‘The conflict which then took place 
furnished the pretext for the Government to 
close the oratoire, and for the prohibition of re- 
ligious meetings at Lausanne. The individuals 
who had created the disturbance lodged their 
complaints against the persons who had dared 
to. resist their aggressions. ‘The subject was 
discussed before a jury during five days, and at 
the end of that time they pronounced guilty M. 
Ducloux; printer and bookseller, and M. Zun- 
dell, Professor of the Academy, who, in conse-| 


— 


of damages, to be imprisoned for twenty-four 


law, and justice, are trampled on the ground in 
this. unhappy Canton.— Zuinburgh Witness. 


Ports Perverts. — Orford, June 9th, — 
The Rev. David Lewis, Fellow and Tutor of 


his fellowship at-Oxford. Mr. Lewis is under- 
stood to beacting Under the advice of the Rev 
Mr. Newman, now at Oscott.. The reverend 
gentleman acquired a notoriety, some years| 
since, as the leader of the opposition to t 

honorary’ degree of doctor of civil law being 
conferred “on Mr. Everett, the late American) 


' Minister to the Court of Great Britain.— Globe 


2. In one of the three corporations of traders. 


. building, to support three Professors and to meet 
- ordinary contingent expenses, such as insurance, 


» to the R 
“Lewis was. received into the Roman Catholic 


ed. service- in his-College Chapel at Oxford, 
ppese’ not officiating) on the preceding Friday. 
n consequence of a communication which he 
has made to the Society of Jesus College, re- 
fusing to resign his fellowship, a deputation, it 
is understood, proceeded to Oscott on Monday 
week, to induce him to alter his determination, 
In the event of his persisting, the Principal and 


measures for his ejectment.— London Record. 

Lady Georgina Fullerton, sister to Lord 
Grenville, and authoress of ** Ellen Middleton,” 
has. been received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Rev. Edward Horne has resign- 
ed the rectories of St. Lawrence and St. John, 
Southampton, Mr. Horne is about to ethbrace 
the Roman Catholic religion. — Cambridge Adv. 


Tus Prizst’s Cursr.—We understand that 
the case of Mr. McLoughlin v. Walsh will be 
argued before ail the Judges in the Court of er- 
ror; and if the verdict of the jury be sustained, 
that the question will be taken to the House of 
Lords. Nothing that money can do will be left 
undone to defeat the plaintiffi— Ban. of Ulster. 


Vestices or THE Naturat History oF 
Creation,—We understand that, at the re- 
quest of the Edinburgh Young Men’s Society, 
Dr. Georye Wilson, is to deliver a_ short 
coutse of lectures on the principal points dis- 
cussed in the above work, in order to estimate 
its value as a scientific treatise, and as pro- 
fessing to expound a new system of theology. 
As the book lately attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and judging from the ability and populari- 
ty of the lecturer, we have no doubt but that the 
course will prove highly interesting. 

REMARKABLE STRANGER.—We, in common 
with a very respectable audience of our towns- 
people, of different denominations, were very 


Oth.—The report of the conversion of the C 
“) Rev. David Lewis, of Jesus Coll 


~able donation may be expected in a few weeks. 


much detighted on Tuesday evening, in being 
privileged to listen to a brief, luminous, interest- 
ing, and most earnest address, delivered in Ga- 
lashiels Free church, by Dhanjibhai Nawroji, 
on the religious condition and wants of India, 
but especially of the Parsis. Our readers will 
perhaps remember, that this interesting stranger 
is a Pars convert, who, about two years ago 
accompanied Dr. Wilson from India to this 
country, in order to prepare himself, by a 
course of study, for .returning to impart to his 
benighted countrymen the knowledge of the 
way of life. His curriculum is now, we be- 
lieve, completed, and it is expected that, alter 
having been ordained to the ministry, he will, 
in the cours@ of a month or two, return to his 
native land, carrying with him, we doubt not, 
the prayers which he so earnestly desired for 
“his brethren.— Border Watch. 

Mr, Newman.—It is now reported that Mr. 
and Mrs. Newman have mutually agreed to 
free themselves a vinculo matrimonii, in order 
that Mr. Newman may take priesthood, pre- 
paratory to his being appointed president of Os 
coit:College. There are many precedents of 
such mutual separations between man and wife. 
In such cases the wile generally enters a con- 
vent, and although the parties are permitted to 
visit each other, their interviews must take place 
in the presence of a third person. 


Cuotera 1n Russta—The foreign papers 
deny the report of the cholera in Russia. A 
letter from St. Petersburg, June, 1846, says— 
**Many journals, both Russian and foreign, 
have announced that the cholera had made its 
appearance in many towns on the Russian 
frontier. Such a statement is entirely destitute 
of foundation. The epidemic has not even ap- 
proached our frontier ” 


Tue Jews 1n Rvussta.—The Emperor of 
Russia has just published a ukase ordering all 
the Jews in Russia to place themselves before 
January Ist, 1850, in one of the four following 
classes:—1. Amongst the burgesses of a town by 
the purchase of a piece of land or a house. 


3. Iu a corporation of artisans, after having 
given the proofs of ability required by law; and, 
4. In the grand body of tillers of the earth, 
whether on their own property or under another 
owner. Such Jews as have not placed them- 
selves by the appointed time in one of the four 
classes are to be suljected to such restrictive 
measures as the government may think fit to 
employ. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE.. 

Tue THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT CoLUMBIA, 
Sovurn Carotina.—‘* We coutinue,” writes a 
friend, ** to be encouraged with our subscription 
for the Seminary. We shall unquestionably fill 
it up to the $40,000, and it is my hope and ex- 
pectation that we shall go so far over it as to 
realize this amount independent of all losses 
and failures.” 

With this addition to the funds of the Institu- 
tion, there will be sufficient, from the interest on 
the investments afier paying the debt on the 


repairs, &c. The buildings cost, we believe, 
teen thousand dollars, and the library consists o 

nearly fivethousand volumes ofas choice Theolo- 
gical books, and in as good order as those of any 
other Institution in the country. The cost for 
board in the seminary does not usually exceed 
eighty dollars a year. ‘To the Theological stu- 
dent there are other advantages in Columbia 
which are not exceeded any where else. The 


society is excellent, the climate genial, and the} 


Professors have free access to the library of the 
college, which is remarkably rich in all the 
stores of knowledge.— Watch. and Observer. 


Union oF ConGREGATIONAL CHURCHES,— 
A meeting was held in Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
on the 8th of July, for the purposes of forming 
a union between the Congregational churches of 
Nova Scotia and those of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, under the designation of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Nova Scotia and St. John. 


PROTESTANTISM AND Porery.—The London 


correspondent of the Boston Traveller gives’ 
some interesting facts respecting the progress of 
Protestantism in France and Ireland, as an off.’ 
set to the progress of Romanism in England. 
In one hundred parishes in France, the Popish' 
churches had been forsaken, and the people 
were calling for the Bible. In Ireland, even 
forty Romanish priests and four thousand lay, 
persons had come over to the Protestant 
churches, 


ConGrecGaTIoNALisM.—There are 20 Con- 
gregational ministers and more than that num- 
ber of Congregational churches in lowa; most 
of the ministers and members went from New 
England, and Jook back to it for sympathy and 
aid. There are 53 churches, 32 ministers, and 
3000 communicants, in Michigan, Most of the 
churches are aided by the Home Missionary 
Society. 

CoNnGREGATIONALISM IN Canapa.—It ap- 
peared from a narrative presented to the Gene- 
ral Association of Massachusetts, that in Canada 
East, there are 20 Congregational ministers— 
that in all Canada there are 60 Congregational 
churches, two-thirds of which are destitute of 
pastors—that the East and West Provinces have 
each a Theological Seminary—that nearly half 
the population of Montreal is now Protestant ; 
but of Quebec a much smaller proportion ; and 
that although Quebec was settled 12 years be- 
fore Plymouth, yet, owing to the widely different 
religious influence of its founders, it is now pro- 
bably 150 years behind it in education and moral 
improvements. 

Cottece.—The New England 
Puritan says: Rev, Samuel I, Prime (Editor N. 
_Y.Observer,).i3 to deliver.an address before the 
Adelphic Union Society of College, at 
ensuing commencement, Rev, George B. 


~ ‘ 


heever, D.D., (of N. Y. Evangelist) is to ad- 
dress the Society of Inquiry and Theological 
Society on the Sabbath evening preceding the 
commencement,’ 

New York Srate Liprary.—A communi- 
cation has been received from the Consul of the 
Netherlands at New York, announcing that his 
Majesty, the King, has in return for the copy of 
the Natural History of New York, presented 
to him under the authority of the State, directed 
the transmission of the great work published by 
the Dutch government on the Natural History 
of their Transatlantic Possessions. This vald- 


While on this subject, it may not be cut of place 
to state, as a proof of the endeavour to render 
its various departments as perfect as possible, 
and as rapidly as the means placed at the dis- 
position of the trustees will allow, that the Re- 
ports of Decisions in the United States and State 
Courts, are, up to the present time, all in the 
library, with the exception of a single volume, 
viz. Kentucky Decisions, 1801-5. If this no- 
tice should meet the eye of any person willing 
to dispose of a copy, it would, no doubt, be 
readily purchased.—Albany Argus. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tae Tarire Bitt Passep THE House or Re- 
PRESENTATIVES.—The bill providing for a reduction 
of duties on imports, and for other purposes, passed 
the House of Representatives by a majurity of nine- 
teen votes, on Friday, 3d inst. The yeas and nays 
were as follows: 


Yeas—Measrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, Bay- 
ly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrongh, William G. Brown, Burt, Cath- 
cart, A. A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, | 
Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cutlom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, | 
Jefferson Davia, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgvule, 
Dunlap, Ellsworth, Farran, Ficklin, Fries, Giles, Goodyear, 
Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, 
Hilliard, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George 
S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, James B. Hunt. Hunter, 
James fH. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston King, 
Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, 
McClernand, McConnell, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, 
James McDowell, McK .y, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Moulion, Hiven Norris, Parish, Payne, Per- 
rill, Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Reile, Rhett, Ro. 
berts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. 
Sims, L. H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, Jacob Thompson, 
‘Thurman, ‘Tibbatts, ‘Towns, Tred way, Wick,{Williams, Wil- 
mot, Wood, Woodward, Yancey—114. 

Nays— Messrs. Abboit, Joho Adams, Arnold, Ash- 
mun, Barringer, Bell, James Biack, Blanchard, Brodhead, 
Milton Brown, Baffington, William W. Campbell, John H. 
Cam pvell, Carroll, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Cul- 
ver, Darragh, Garret Davis, Delano Dixon, Dockery, Edsall, 
Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, 
Garvin, Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hamp- 
ton, Harper, E. B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkius, Daniel P King, 
Leib, Lewis, Levin, Long, McClean, McGaughey, McHenry, 
Mclivain. Marsh, Miller, Mosely, Pendleton, Perry, Pollock, 
Ramsey, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Rank, Russell, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B Smith, Siephens, Siewart 
Strohm, Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thomp- 
sun, James ‘Thompson, Tilden, ‘Toombs, Trambo, Vance, 
Vinton, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, 
Young, Yost—95. 

The following recapitulation of the vote by States may 
prove interes.ing to our readers: : 

Veas. Nays. 
Dem. Dem. 


Absent. 


States. 
Maine 
New I[Jampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Khode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Loutriana 


OM OMIM OCCONOWH 


— 
| 


Total, 113 18 77 10 

Three vacancies; ove member (the Speaker) no vote.. 

The bill, with a few modifications, is essentially 
that of the Secretary of the Treasury. He recom 
mended, Ist. The abolition of all specific duties and 
all minimums,and the exclusive ad valorem system. 
2d. He recommended that no duty be imposed on 
any article above that lowest rate which would 
yield the largest amount of revenue. Sult, from 
eight cents per bushel, under the present law, 
equivalent to from 100 to 150 per cent. ad valorem, 
is to be reduced to 20 per cent, ad valorem, It re- 
duces the duties on coltons, on an average of all its 
varieties, and abolishes all its minimum principles, 
at least 50 per cent. ; and on woollens the reduction 
is at least ten per cent., and so on with other 
articles. 

The bill was reported in the Senate on the 6th 
inst., and made the order of the day for Monday 
13th inst. What its fate may be in the Senate is 
uncertain. Although it is supposed that it will 
pass that body by about two majority. 


From tue Seat or War.—The United States 
brig Lawrence arrived at Pensacola on the 25th 


ml 
wl 


ter. There was only one boat lost, the Charles, 

from Williamsport, belonging to Mr. John Emery, 
which was washed out with the embankment this 
side of Nuland’s Ferry. She had on board 570 
bbis. of flour, and 14 bbls. of whiskey. ‘The Mu- 
nocacy river, we learn, presented a terrible scene| 
of desolation, its swollen flood being covered with 
the grain swept from adjacent wheat and other 
fields. ‘The corn and other grain fields, perhaps 
thousands of acres, have been either washed away 
of perfectly inundated. On all the bottom lands 
along the Potomac, many of which before the flood 
presented numerous and promising fields, this is 
the case. In the ‘neighbourhood of Emmittsburg, 
Maryland, and along Turkey Run, there was the 
*greatest full of rain and highest freshet that ever 
was known. It caused greatdestruction. All! the 
dams on the creek were swept away. The Na- 
tiona! Intelligencer of Saturday, July 4th, says that 
the damage caused in the country around Wash- 
ington, by the rains, exceeds a million of dollars. 


ALexanpria.—The bill to retrocede the county 
of Alexandria torthe State of Virginia, has passed 


both Houses of Congress, and now only awaits the| 


signature of the President to become a law. It will 
not go into effect, however, until the people of 
Alexandria formally accept it by ballot. 


Coneress.—The National Intelligencer says :— 
One effect of the passage of the Tariff bill in the 
House of Representatives will be to prolong the 
Session of Congress to an indefinite length. Had 


-the bill been rejected, the session would, in a) 


‘probability, have ended on this day fortnight. 


Immicration.—The following statement of the 
number of immigrants who have arrived at New 
York during the past six mcnths is derived from the 
United States Revenue Barge Office, under the 
charge of Captain Thorue: 

Months. Number. | Months. 
January - - 1,138|June - ..- . 
February - 661 | 


Number. 
18,834 


March - - 4,001] Total - - 50,631 
April - _ 7,043 | Samemos, last year 37,809 
May 18,95 


| Increase - - - 12,832 
From Inperenpence.—The St. Louis Reveille 
learns that Mr. Bent, of Bentsfort, who was sup- 
posed to be captured by the Mexicans, has arrived 
at Independence, and states that the advance guard 
of eighteen troopers, or the party under Colonel 
Moore, despatched by Colonel Kearney to arrest 
Speyer, the Santa Fe trader, who was carrying 
arms and ammunition to the Mexicans, had over- 
taken him. He, however, refused to surrender| 
without a fight, consequently the troopers con- 
tinued on his trail, and sent an express back to the 
main body to hurry on. Mr. Bent thinks they will 
be overtaken. Mr. Bent says, that when he left 
Santa Fe nothing was known of the war. Gov. 
Amugo informed him, that Gen. Urrea was on his 
way with 2000 to 4000 men, but was not aware 
of the object of their being sent. The yarrison at 
Santa Fe, when Mr. Bent left, only amounted to 
180 soldiers. 


New City Convention.—The Convention 
for revising the city charter met on Monday, 6th 
inst., in the City Hall and organized. David Gra- 
ham, Esq., was appointed Chairman, pro tem.—afier 
which, on motion of Mr. Pardy, Dr. A. V. Williams, 
of the 12th Ward, was appointed President, Messrs. 
Valentine and Stewart, Secretaries, and Mr. Marsh, 
Sergeant-at-arms. Various preparatory Committees 
as to Rules, the selection of Committees of Reter- 
ence, &c., were appointed. The Convention agreed 
to meet every afternoon at five o'clock. 


Ausany AND BurraLo Untrep.—The last link in 
the Lightning express connecting Albany and Buf- 
falo, was made on the 3d ult, and the Telegraph 
put in operation. 


Capture oF A SLAveR.—A letter of June 18th 
from Key West says: By an arrival from Ha. 
vana to day, we learn that a Spanish ship which 
recently brought einigrants from Cadiz, had been 
overhauled on the cuast of Cuba by the British 


| brig-of-war Daring, and seized on account of a slave 


deck being laid. She was carried into Havana, 
and the examination was to take place tu-day. 


Joun Staves. —The Cincinnati 
Chronicle of the Ist inst., says:—Muin street this 
morning, presented a singular scene—one which 
never before occurred here, and which may not 
occur again. Just in front of our office, and occu- 
pying the centre of the street for half a square, was 
a cloud of negroes—men, women, and children— 
like a drove of sheep coming to market. They 
were dressed 1n Course cottons, apparently comfurt- 
able in bodily circumstances, and walked along 
from the river to tle canal. ‘They were, in his 
life-time, the slaves of the celebrated John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoak, ‘Ihey are of all ages and con- 
ditions—from the infant upon the breast, to the old 
man tottering under the weight of age and infirmi- 
ties. They numbered, we believe, three hundred and 
ninety-five in all. Whether they were all present. 
we are not informed. They had their baggage 
wagons along—aund all in all, had a comfortable 
eI ppearance. ‘T'hey are to settle in Mercer county, 

tio. 


Leap Crossing THE Movuntarn.—The steamer 
Susquehanna, lett St. Louis on the 5th ult., with 
146,920 ibs. pig lead. She arrived at Pittsburgh 
on the L2th ult., and on the following day the lead 
was put on Bvuard a Pennsylvania canal boat for 
Philadelphia. This is the first load of lead ever 
sent from the West by this route to the East. 


Nauvoo THE TempLe.—The St. Louis New 
Era, of the 22d ult., says:—Our latest accounts 
from Nauvoo, are to Saturday evening. At that 
time all was quiet, and the intended invaders had 
disbanded and dispersed ; but it would seem thata!! 
fears of the citizens had not been allayed, for a gen- 


ult., in seven days from Brazus St. Jago, having 
been employed in blockading the Rio Grande and 
Brazos, and co-operating with the Army 103 days, 
The Democrat reports that the day the Lawrence 
left her station off the Brazos St. Jago, she was 
boarded by the Pilot, who stated that an express 
had reached General Taylor’s camp at Matamoras, 
suing for peace. The authenticity of this informa- 
tion depends upon the Pilot, as the Lawrence did 
not communicate afterwards in consequence of bad 
weather. It was the wish of the Lawrence to re- 
main a day or two for certain information on the 
subject, but the shortness of her supples forbade it. 

A Washington letter Writer says:—The recent 
orders from the War Department, contemplate a 
movement by three divisions of the army of inva- 
sion into the interior, on or about the Ist of Au- 
gust; one via Monterey, under Gen. Taylor in per- 
son, another under Gen. Wool, via the Presidia of the 
Rio Grande, in a paralle) line; another under Gen. 
Kearney, and Gen. Butler, via Santa Fe, to Cali- 
fornia. 

Another Washington letter mentions that informa- 
tion had been received at the Navy Department 
that the squadron in the Pacific, which had beeu 
ordered to take possession of San Francisco, had 
started on its destination. The next accounts, 
therefore, that we shall probably receive from that 
quarter, will convey the intelligence that it has 
surrendered without the firing of a gun, and is in 
charge of the officers of the United States. Com- 
modure Shubrick is to take command of the squa- 
dron, in place of Commodore Sloat. 

The New Orleans Commercial Times states that 
an cminent commercial house in that city has re- 
ceived an order for the purpose of conveying thither 
a gentleman, said to be a near relative of the Mexi- 
can Ambassador at London. It is added that Com- 


— 


modore Conner has orders to permit and facilitate | 
his passage to, and landing at, Tampico or Vera 
Cruz, as he,may desire. There is some mystery in 
the matter unexplained, but the presuinption of the: 
Times is that his movements have some connexion 
with Mexican affairs. 


War Expenses anp War Dest.—In the House 
of Representatives, on Monday, the Chairman of | 
the Committee of Waysand Means reported a bill | 
making additional to appropriations the amount: 
(within a fraction) of twelve millions of dollars for 
the expensesot the war with Mexico; and also a bill 
for borrowing, in the form of Treasury Notes or 
Loan, ten millions of dollars towards paying those 
expenses. 


Tue Treaty.—The following letter ap- 
pears in the Bermuda Gazette of June 30, ad- 
dressed to the Governor, Col. Reid. It is the first 
and only efficial notification of the treaty that has 
yet been published. 


Washington, 19th June, 1846. 
Sir—I have the honour to acquaint you thata 
treaty for a settlement of the Oregon question, 
which was signed on the 15th of this month, by the 
United States’ Secretary of State and myself, was 
yesterday approved by the Senate, by a majority 
of 41 votes to14. The treaty, with the Preswent’s 
ratification of it, will be forwarded to England by 
the Great Western steam packet, appointed to sail 
from New York on the 25th inst. [ have the sho- 
nour to. be, sir, your excellency’s most obedient 

humble servant, R. PaKENHAM. 


Tae Lare Ratns.—We learn from the George- 
town (D. C.) Advocate, that from that place up to 
Harper’s Ferry, the floods of rain of last week 
have made six breaches in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, none of which are of a serious charac- 


tleman who visited the Temple on Saturday, in- 
forms us that it was full of armed men, who had 
been quartered there for its protection ; he’says he 
counted three hundred under arms, and fears were 
still expressed that the Anties would attempt to 
destroy 11; at night, he says, large fires are built 
upon the hill, in order that the light might inform 
them of an approaching foe. 


Parpons.—During the year 1845, there were 
693 applications to the Governor of New York for 
pardons, 159 of which were granted; 94 were par- 
doned from the State prison; 30 from county jail: ; 
Y from the New York penitentiary; 24 were restor- 
ed to citizenship; and in two cases the sentence 
of death was commuted to imprisonment for life. 


GeneraL Gatnes.—We learn from the Washing- 
ton Union that a Court of Inquiry, to consist of Bv't 
Brig. Gen. Brady, Bv’t Brig. Gen. G. M. Brooke, 
and Col. J. Crane, members, and By’t Capt. J. F. 
Lee, recorder, has been ordered by the President 
to convene at Fort Monroe, on the 18th of July, to 
investigate the conduct of By’t Major General 
Gaines. 

Extensive Fires at Cape Breron.—The British 
Provinces have suffered extensively by this devour- 
ing element. Halifax papers of the 28th ult. brings 
us intelligence of another disastrons fire at Cape 
Breton. They say:—An alarming fire had been 
raging in the woods in the vicinity of Sydney, dur- 
ing the previous week. At Glace Bay, several of 
the houses were destroyed with their contents. At 
St. Ann’s ten or twelve farm houses were burnt 
down, with outbuildings and crops. At Point 


Aconi, several.dwelling houses were consumed,| 


with an immense number of sheep and cattle. At 
Fast Biy, several houses were burned. North Syd- 
ney barely escaped destruction by a providential 
change of wind. 


Murpers THE Country.—We 
learn from the Cherokee Advocate, that Jack Elli. 
ott, of Delaware District, was murdered while at 
work in his field on the 8th u't. The murderers 
were three in number and supposed to belong to 
the “ Treaty party.”’ A man, whose name was not 
known, was found murdered in the latter part of 
May, not far from the line. [It was rumoured that 
the runners sent out by the Creeks to invite the 
F'awnee Mahas to attend the council at the Salt 
Plains, had a fight with and killed several of them. 
The body of a Cherokee, named Sequaneetur, was 
found a short distance from Going Saake district 
about the middle of May. 


Americans 1n Russta.—Col. Todd informs us 
that the grading and working on the entire rail- 
road line, from St. Petersturg t© Warsaw, (410 
miles.) was given to American contractors. ‘I‘his 
contract amounts to four and ahalf millions of 
dollars, and was given to American contractors, In 
the face of the competition of ali Europe, without 
security.—Cincinnali Chronicle. 


New Yorx Convention.—Fron the statistical 
sheet of the ages, places of birth, and occupations of 
the New York State Conventioa, we gather the fol- 
lowing items. Of the 128 delegates, 75 are natives 
of New York, 13 of Connecticut, 11 of Massachu- 
setts, 6 each of Vermont and New Hampshire, 4 of 
New Jersey, 3 each of Rhode Island and Ireland, 2 
of Pennsylvania, and 1 each of Naine, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Scotland, and Virginia. ‘There 
are 41 farmers, 42 lawyers, 6 lawyers and farmers, 
11 merchauts, 8 mechanics, 7 physicians, 3 manu- 
facturers, 2 farmers and merchaats, and I survey- 


or, engineer, teacher, author, batker and farmer, 
physician and farmer, geologist, niller and survey-, 


or, farmer and surveyor. Six delegates over, 


seven over 5U, thirteen over 6U, and only one over, 


70. The average of the ages of 124 of them is 46.| to bail on a charge of manslaughter, for causing the 
Mr. Shepherd is the junior delegate (aged 25), Mr.| death of a patient, named Dresser, by what is call- 


Allen the senior, aged 75—both from New York,' 


and just half a century between them.—Albany 
Journal. 


Faom tHE Divine Bett.—By the Francis Amy, 
arrived at this port this morning from Cumana, on 
the Spanish Main, we learn that the company with 
the Diving Bell has a second time been succeseful. 
The F. A. cy 2 home upwards of $26,000 in spe- 
cie, received froma wrecked Spanish vessel of 
war on the Main. Her last voyage was completed 
in September 1845—by it the company received 
some $17,500 in specie, besides a quantity of old 
copper and other metal. 


stand on the last day of the Bell’s operations some 
$800 were recovered, but hearing of the war her 
immediate return was deemed advisable.— Balti- 
more Patriot. 


A Crue. DrsapporntMENT.—The accomplished 
and devoted wite of Captain Page, of the United 


States Army, as soon as she heard of the terrible! 


sin of Louis Philinne, has been condemed and exe| 
20, twenty-seven over JO, forty-one over 40, thirty-, cuted : 


She has been over eight) 
months making the present voyage, and we under-| 


Dr. Etiis,a professor of hydropathy, has been held 


ed the “ cold water system.” 

The Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, has shown a 
disposition to “ make up” with Louis Philippe, by 
allowing his son to visit Toulon. The Royal Fam- 
ilies of France and Russia have been on bad terms 
for some time. 

Prince Louis N. .—A meeting of the Fo- 
reign Ambassadors and Ministers had taken place, 
to consult on the line of policy to be adupted to- 
wards Prince Louis Napoleon, and it had been 
agreed that, until they reccive instructions from 
their different Courts, they will abstain from per- 
sonal intercourse with the Prince. 

American Ice.—A vessel, called the Hannah 
Sprague, has arrived in the St. Catharine’s dock, 
London, from Boston, United States, having a 
cargo consisting entirely of ice, and comprising the 
large quantity of 600 tons of the article. A fur- 
ther arrival of 664 tons from the same port hasalso 
reached London per the Ilizaide. The article is in 
large blocks, and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Since the arrivals-of ice which recently took 


wound received by him in the battle of Palo Alto, 
left the luxuries of home and relatives to hasten to 
the bedside of her battle-scathed husband. She 
reached New Orleans about two weeks ago, hav- 
ing travelled more than a thousand miles, without 
pausing for an hour’s rest. At this place she em- 
barked in the Alabama for Point Isabel. That ves- 
sel was despatched to Mobile for volunteers, where, 
owing to some difficulty about the term of enlist- 
ment she was detained a week. At the expiration 
of this time the Alabama returned to New Orleans, 
and only set sail fur the Rio Grande onthe 19th ult. 
on the 23d Captain Page arrived in this city—just 
about the time Mrs. Page reached Point Isabel. It 
was feared whilst she was here that she might pass 
Captain Page on the voyage; but no persuasions 


could induce her to forego an opportunity of speed-| 


ing to his relief. Her spirit was disturbed by the 
reflection that her bleeding husband might need 
her help, and like a dove that seeketh its mother’s 
nest, she would not be stayed. She has learned 
ere now that the object of her care is not where 
she sought it; but the wings of love are not easily 
wearied.— New Orleans Pic. June 24, 


STEAMBOATS FoR GovERNMENT.—T he following is 
a list of ‘the steamboats purchased at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the Rio Grande, by Captain John Saunders, 
of General Taylor’s staff: | 


Waterville, two yearsold - - - - $5,500 
Corvette, new - + 16,000 
Rough and Ready, * 
Col. Cross, 14,000 
Major Brown, - 12,600 


‘These boats, except the Waterville, says the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle, are the very best specimens 
of light water crafts built by our first builders, and 
are to be delivered to the Government a-ents in 
New Orleans, at the above prices. Boilers and 


engines, perfectly new. They are frail tenements} 
for sea-going vessels, and will require fair weather 


and good management in taking them along the 
Texas coast. The model, and arrangements of 
these boats, are the results of long experience in 
navigating rivers. ‘They will run in shoal water, 
and carry. more freight than any other vessel ever 
built. Their appearance on the Rio Grande will 
be the commencement of a new era in commerce 
and civilization. 


THe Cuinese Treaty.—The Washington Union 
says, that the excliange of ratifications of the treaty 
of 3d July, 1844, between the United States and 
China, was made on the 31st of December, 1845. 
It was proclaimed in this country on the 18th of 
April, 1846, by the President, and published about 
the same date. 


Strate or New Yorx.—The State of New York| Debats has lately published a remarkable article 


well deserves the title of the Empire State. ‘The 


census lately taken by authority of the State Go- 
vernment. exhibits a population approaching to 
three millions of souls, The total population is 
2,6 14,495; of which males were 1,311,362; females, 


1,29 ',153; males subjected to military duty, 228,. 
292 ; voters, 539,379; aliens not naturalized, 153,- 
717. There are 3822 churches in the State, and 
10,708 common schools, with 1569 private schools. 
Inns and taverns, 5813; wholesale stores, 2540; 
retail stores, 12,258; groceries, 5860; farmers and 


agriculturists, 253,292; merchants, 20,758; manuv-| 


facturers, 13,088 ; mechanics, 125,001; attorneys, 


lace from Norway and other parts of the north of 
urope, which have ceased from the time they were 
last noticed, this is the first importation of the arti- 
cle which has taken place from any foreign coun- 
try, and it will, no doubt, if the present sultry wea- 
ther should continue, be in very general request. 
Weekly Steamers.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, being questioned on the subject, stated in 
the House of Commons that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having found it necessary to establish in- 
creased communication between Great Britain and 
the United States, entered into a contract with 
Messrs. Cunard, under which they would have a 
weekly communication with each other. Thecon- 
tract had not yet been signed, but was in a forward 
state of preparation. __ 


The United States and Mexico.—The following 
is a copy of the reply given by Lord Aberdeen to 
the memorial of an association interested in Mexi- 
can affaire: 

“Foreign Office, London, June 6, 1846. 

Sir—I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d 
inst., in which you call his lordship’s attention to 


from the hostilities which have broken out between 
the United States and Mexico, and express a hope 


Association, that Her. Majesty's Government may 
deem it expedient to interpose their good offices in 
order to effect a reconciliation between those two 
governments, . 

I am to state to you in reply, that her Majesty’s 
Government are fully conscious of all the evils that 
| mast attend the rupture which has unfortunately 
taken place between the United States and Mexico, 
and especially of the fact that British interests can- 
not fail to suffer most deeply from such a state of 
things. You may, therefore, be well assured that 
her Majesty's Government will watch with the 
utmost vigilance the progress of events, and will 
omit no favourable opportunity of employing their 
best efforts with both the belligerents in order to 
calm their animosities, and restore peace between 
the two countries. I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) H. U. Appineron, 

J. D. Powles, Esq., Chairman of the South Amer- 
ican and Mexican Committee. 

There is nothing of interest from Germany. The 
papers announce that the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, are to meet at 
Vienna in September next. Emigration to the 
United States and other parts of the American con- 
tinents appears to be on the increase, 


France.— Paris, June 15th—The Journal de 


on the state of affairs between Mexico and the 
United States. Your cotemporary asserts that 
Mr. Polk has only gone against Mexico to compen- 
sate his defeat in Oregon, and to regain the popu- 
larity which that defeat had brought upon him. It 
‘thinks that Mexico is totally unable to resist the 
United States, and that the existing hostilities will 
result in dismemberment. It thinks, too, that the 
States will endeavour to seize the Californias, to 
make up for what they will be obliged to lose in 
Oregon; and it says that the Californias are infin- 
itely more valuable than that barren territory. The 
Epoque points out the necessity of France and 


2549; physicians and eurgeons, 461 
annum, $1,531,387. 


From Fort Leavenwortn.—The St. Louis Re- 
porter of the 22d ult., has the following intelligence 
by a passenger in the Jowa, from Weston and Fort 
Leavenworth: The Indians who volunteered their 


services to Col. Kearney, have returned to their 
homes; the proper department having advised the 
several Indian Agents to repress such attempts at 
volunteering. ‘The frontier Indians are appointing 
delegates to a grand National Convention, to be 
held on the Arkansas, rext Autumn. Several 
Mexican traders went to Fort Leavenworth a few 
days ago, for the purpose of having an interview 
with Col. Kearney. He assured them that they 
would be permitted to proceed unmolested, unless 
they took with them arms and ammunition ; and 


that private property and rights would be respect- 

They asked permission to send an express to 
Santa Fe, so that this generous treatinent might be 
reciprocated at the latter place; but Col. Kearney 
wisely remarked that he had attended to that mat- 


ter already. 


Suies of Tue Line.—The announcement, says 
the New York Journal of Commerce, (which ap- 
pears to be authentic) that three ships of the line 
have been ordered to be got in readiness for active 
service, viz; the Pennsylvania, 120, at Norfolk, 
the North Carolina, at this port. and the Ohio, at 
Boston, naturally suggests the idea that a heavy 
bombardment is contemplated, and that there is 
only one fortress on the Mexican coasts, where} 

_such a force, in addition to several large frigates 
now in the Gulf, could be required. By the ac- 
counts which we publish to-day, via Bermuda, it 
appears that the whole Mexican force now at Vera 


Cruz, both in the Castle and town, is 2200. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Britannia arrived at Boston on Sa- 
turday morning, 4th inst., with London dates to the 


19th ult. 


The bill reducing the Corn Laws has passed 
through Committee in the House of Lords by a vote 
of 136 to 103—33 majority. There can no longer 


be a doubt of its becoming a law. 


There is a steady demand for Cotton, but it has 


declined one-eighth. 


‘The crops in Eng!and and Ireland are said to be 


firm. ‘The weather was extremely dry and hot. 


The heat was, it appears, greater in Paris the 
week before the 17th ult., than it had been during 


some years. The thermometer (Reaumur) marked 
in the shade twenty-five degrees, or eighty-eight 
and aquarter of Fahrenheit. 


frequent. 


The Ministry of Sir Robert Peel is on its last 


legs. Its Tory opponents are far more bitter than 


the Whigs ever were, and are ready to turn it out 


at any moment, but the Whigs will not allow it to 


be done until the Corn-law reduction is perfected. 
That accomplished, Sir Robert will resign or be 
ejected froin his post, probably before the corres- 


ponding reductions on other articles shall have been 
effected. 
Mr. Romulus M. Sanders, who has succeeded 


Mr. Washington Irving as Ambassador at Madrid, 


has arrived in Paris, en route for Madrid. 


The accounts of the battles on the Rio Grande, 


have been received in England, and excited a gen- 
eral contempt for the Mexicans. Gen. Taylor's 
bulletins are much praised. ; 

Among the foreigners of distinction now in Lon- 
don are several young East Indians of large for- 
tunes, come over to make acquaintance with Eng- 
land, its manners, customs, and people. 

The British Government have seat a Mr. Hood 
to the River Plate, to effect a settlement of the 
differences between Rosas and Monte Video. 

According to a Parliamentary return, the out- 
rages in Ireland during the present year, amount 
to 3,782,871 for offences against the person, 1029 
for those against property. _ According to the Lim- 
erick Reporter, 3357 emigrants have left that city 
fur the United States during the present-season. — 

Pope Gregory XVI. died on the Ist ult. in his 
74th year. He was a good, kind, tolerant man, 
and his death is generally regretted. His succes- 
sor will be either Cardinal Franzoni, born in Genoa, 
aged 71, or Cardinal Acton, born in England. 
(There has been but one English Pope, Ad- 
rian, several centuries ago.) It is apprehended 


that revolutionary. convulsions will now break out 


in the Papal States. ami | 
M. Guizot’s organ is still engaged’in pointing out 
the necessity of France and England interfering ms 


protect Mexico. Lecompte, the attempted asaas 


The English papers 
speak of June being the hottest month experienced 
for sixteen years. Deaths from sun-stroke were 


04 clergymen | Bugtand interfering in the matter, In order to bring 
4399 ; amount of their salaries and perquisites per 


about a reconciliation, and to protect Mexico. It 


in Mexico to warrant such interference. Intelli- 


have revolted, been chastised, and submitted. 

Switzertanp.—Dates from Bern to the 12th 
June state that the Assemblée Constituante has 
proposed to take the property of communes, and 
make them the means of supporting the people. 


loudly, and will sooner begin another revolution 
than permit it. The Bern people have not yet 
brought to a close their discussions on their new de- 
mocratic constitution. 

PoLtanp.—Accounts from Posen. dated June 9, 
inform us that since the arrival of the Empress of 
Russia, the Poles have entertained hopes that an 
amnesty would be accorded; and it was generally 
rumoured that a certain number would be set at 
liberty. 


the United States. 


low at the first opportunity. The greater part of 
the emigrants are artisans and agriculturists, and 


world. 


FROM MEXICO. 


ral Congress of Mexico, on the Ist ultimo, from 
which it appears that he is resolved to persevere in 


he gives so woful a picture of the condition and re- 
sources of Mexico, that we shall not be surprised if 
Congress should decline to adopt his advice. He 
_vails, and of the injury to the public interest caused 
—as also of the exhausted state of the public trea 


sury. 
replenish the treasury—that of suspending public 


a change in the head of government. ‘The evacu- 
ation of Matamoras is assigned by Paredes as the 


trial. Paredes is bitter against the United States, 
be commenced. ‘Tbe annexation of ‘Texas, as it 


appears, was the great cause of offence on the part 
of the American government, 


Santa Fe and California. 
with a population of 94,000, and Tobasco, with 


the present government. 
Cruz, June 11th, says: * Since my last, by way of 
tion. 


business is at a complete stand-still. 


have evacuated the city. 


the disastrous results which are to be apprehended} 


on the part of the South American and Mexican| 


alleges that France has interests sufficiently vast 


gence from Algiers is of the usual character, tribes 


Against any such measure the Bernois protest most 


Swepen and Norway.—The accounts from 
Stockholm are of the 5th ult. Emigration is rapid- 
ly on the increase from this part of the world to 
A vessel lately left Skien 
with 250 emigrants, leaving 700 prepared to fol- 


many of them are tolerably well to do in the 


Message of Paredes.—The Washington Union 
has translated and published the address of Paredes, 
delivered at the opening of the extraordinary Gene- 


the waragainst the United States, He asks Congress 
to make a formal declaration against us; but then 


speaks in plain terms of the disaffection which pre- 
by revolutionary movements in parts of the empire} 
He has resorted to dangerous expedients to 


payments and of taxing the clergy. ‘These mea- 
sures cannot fail to render his administration unpo-} 
pular, and to incline the people of Mexico to desire 


reason for ordering General Arista to Mexico for 


and yet acknowledges that he directed hostilities to 


Progress of Revolution in Mexico.—The Mexi- 
can States now reported in a state of Revolution, or 
independent of Paredes, are Yucatan, population 
500,000; Jalisco, 600,000; Sonora and Sinaloa, 
188,636; Upper California, independent, popula- 
tion 25,400; ‘Tamaulipas, 166,824, in possession of 
the United States—with columns of 50,000 men 
advancing up the Rio Grande, or from Missouri to 
Besides these, Chiapa, 


78,000, are all supposed to be disaffected towards 
A letter in the New Orleans Bee, dated Vera} ? 


Havana, there has been no change in our sad posi- 
The blockade is rigorously maintained, and 
The Ameri- 
can squadron is daily expected, and the panic at 
Vera Cruz is so great that the majority of families} 
It is thought that both 
the city and castle will be attacked, as it is said 


coming. Entrenchments have been constructed in 
every street, nobody knows why. New batteries 
have been placed on the ‘ Baluartes,’ consisting 
o! 60 pounders and obusses of large calibre. All 
this is calculated to attract the fire of American 

on the city, to the destruction of many of its edi- 


which is making terrible havoc, and thinning daily 
the ranks of the soldiers. 


that two line-of-battle ships and four frigates are 


fices. The garrison is suffering greatly from vomilo,| 


ISSOLUTION.—Tue Corartnersnip heretofore ex- 
isting between the subscribers, under the firm of 


pires this day by limitation, and is dissol ved by mutual con- 
sent. The signature of the late firm will be used in theset- 
tlement of accounts by either of the subscribers. 


HENRY PERKINS, 
Philadelphia, Jaly 1, 1846, WILLIAM PURVES. 


The Bookselling and Publishing business will be con- 


street, above Sixth street, south sile, Philadelphia. 
july HENRY PERKINS. 


PERKINS & PURVES, Booksellers and Publishers, 


tinued by the subscriber as heretofore, at No. 142 Chestnut} 


On Thursday evening, July 9h, by the Rev. Willis Lord, 


Mr. THomas G. Hoop, merchant, to Miss Marta C.,daugh- 


ter of Mr. James Bincuam, merchant, al! of Philadelphia. 
At Alden, New York, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. James 
ington, the Rev. Heavey Cuarin, of Shawnee, Nia- 
gara county, to Miss Jang-flaia, of the former place. 


On Wednesday evening, Ist inst., by Rev. Dr Krebs. A. 
B. Micurr, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Mary &.. daughter, 
of Joun Conarr, Esq., of the city of New York. 

On Wednesday, July Ist, the Rev. Dr, 

Acpert F. Day, of to ANNA 
daughter of the late Horace W BULKiey, Esq, of New 
York. By the same, Aucusrus F. Weexs to Saran 
Drake, both of the city of New York. 

At the Willows, Westchester county, New York, on 
Wednesday morning, Ist inst., by the Rev. David Teese, 
James M. WaLLER to Frances Avcusta, daughter of Col. 
SNOWDEN, 


In Jersey city, on Thursday, the 2d inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. K of Now York, to Miss 
Ciara B, daughter of D. S Grecory, Esq., of the former 


At Allentown, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., by Rev. Ro- 
bert Steel, D.D, of Abington, Pennsylvania, Epwarp T. 
Hotmes to C, Beatty. 


On ‘Thursday, the 2ist ult., in Hartleton township, Union 
county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, Joun 
AGUSTUVO SEABOLD to Miss Marcaaet, daughter of Wit-~ 
LIAM Foster., Esq. 


On the evening of the 22d ult., at Richland, Tennessee, 
by the Rev. Samuel Hodge, Ctsanio Bias, Eaq., of that 
to Mrs. Mary Jang Kennepy, formerly of Bath 
county, Virginia, 

At Gloucester city, New Jersey, on Tuesday evening, 
23d ult., by the M. Rogers, of Woodbary, 
WELLS, to IsaBELLa Youna, both of that city. | 

On the 25th ult., at Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, by the 
Rev. B. F. Stead, Mr. Cuaaces 8. Prau, of Port Richmond, 
to Miss EvizaseTu K,. Bowman, of Philadelphia. 


In Wysox, Pennsylvania, June 25th, by the Rev. Julius 
Foster, Mr. Georce to Miss Caruarine Green. 


On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Willis Lord, Mr, Rozpgrr 
JENNINGS to Miss Saran MIcbuary, all of Philadelphia. 


On the 29h of June, by the Rev. B. H. Campbell, Mr. 
Davip to Miss Janz W. McCut.ocu, all of Tus- 
carora Valley, Juniata coanty, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 2d instant, Rev. James Snopcrass, 
of the Presbyteran Church in West Hanover, Dauphin 
county, Pennsylvania, in the 83d year of his age, and in 
the 61st of his ministry. 


Died, of apoptexy, at the Ferry House, opposite New 
Albany, on ‘Thureday, 25th BayYLess, aged 
filty-five. He was on his way to attend the public exer- 
cises of the ‘heological Seminary at New Albany. Indiana, 
when he was thus suddenly cut off He was one of our 
oldest and most respected citizens, having been an active 
and efficient Ruling Elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Louisville, Kentucky, for many years. He leaves behind 
him a wife and nine children, one of whom is the respected 
pastor of the charch in Covington, Kentucky. | 


Died, very suddenly, of apoplexy, at Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the 25th ult., Joun C. Scnenck, in the 61st 
year of his age. ‘This unexpected bereavement came with 
a weight which had been heart-breaking, but for gospel 
hopes, upon an affectionate wife and sons, who loved him 
and revered him subordinately to their God alone. He 
was a man of enlarged and vigorous mind—was gsnile and 
courtevus in his manners—amuiable, and generous, and grate- 
fu! in his disposition—sincere and unchanging in his friend- 
ships— warm-hearted and sympathizing in his feelings. He 
exhibited in a remarkable degree an enterprising spirit, 
united with indomitable firmness, energy, and perseverance. 
But, best of all, he » in a remarkable degree, an 
humble, patient, vigorous faith in his Redeemer. ‘Those 
who best knew him in the privacy of the domestic circle, 
best knew the depth of piety which dwelt within his bosom. 
The word of God was the Rock of his support, and the 
Fountain of his consolation. The mercy-seat was his con- 
stant Refuge from unkindness, disappointment, and per- 
plexity. His body now reposes in the peaceful grave, 
where “the wicked cease from troubling, and the wea 
are at rest’’—but he has left an ample ground of con 
dence, that his libera‘ed spirit is in that presence where 
there is fulness of joy, and at that right hand where there 
are pleasures for ever more. The funeral sermon was 
preached by the venerable Dr, Miller. from the worde— 
‘Thy brother shall rise again;” and fervent and a 
— prayers were offered 
ander. 


Died, at Canonsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Monday, the 8th 

ENTWISLE, of Baltimore, Maryland, 

having nearly attained his 23d year. He had been an in- 
valid almost from childhood, and for some years back was 
in confirmed bad health. Within a few months past, it was 
manifest that his days were numbered—and he came to 
Canonsburgh, that he might spend them with perhaps the 
dearest of his earthly friends, the Principal of Jetferson 
Cullege—to whom his relations had been almost those of a 
son from his early youth. He died on the very day of his 
arrival. At the age of eleven years, he connected him-- 
self with the Second Presbyterian church in Baltimore— 
and thenceforward, to the hour of his death, his life was 
one sustained and bright example of Christianity. When 
about nineteen years of age, he was graduated at the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, with the highest honours of his class 
—and with a reputation, perhaps never surpassed in that 
institution, for great abilities, accurate scholarship, and per- 


sonal ness. He commenced immediately, under the 
care of the Presbytery of Baltimore, a course of ration 
he om state 


for the goepel minietry; but was soon obliged, by t 
of his health, to give up severe study, po in the mild cli- 
mate of the South, in the family of Col. John Preston, of 
South Carolina, in which he was a private tutor, he sought 
some alleviation of the malady that was destined so soon 
to cut short his noble career on earth. His mortal remains 
were interred in the Chartiers grave-yard, to which 1 
were borne by the officers and students of Jefferson . 
lege, with all the respect due to one so full of all devotion 
to learning, and so imbued with the spirit of his divine 
Master. He was of humble and poor parentage, and 
been assisted in his education by the funds of the College 
of New Jersey, and those of the Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation—by a memorandum lefi behind him, he directed 
these advances to be refunded, out of a small legacy latterly 
received by him, from his venerable grandfather, the Rev. 
Mr. Entwisle, of England—who, in early life, had been a 
fellow-labourer of the great John Wesley. Well does he 
who says it, know that a great and noble spirit has passed 
away. Fle was of a true, gent'e, constant, and loving na- 
tare—very meek, but very brave-hearted—full of genius— 
full of modesty—full of grace. Some eyes, that read these 
lines—and perhaps fill with tears, that one so young, so 
gifted, so good—should have suffered so much, and died so 
soon—will one day see, in-a better world, that they record 
but a small part of what Christ the Lord did, by nature and 
by grace, for this great pean goons in every true and en- 
during sense. Aud perhaps this simple story may stir them 
up to the search and the nurture of others like him—now 
pining in obscurity and neglect, but capable of glorious ef- 
forts, and worthy of the tenderest love. B. 


PRAYER FOR ISRAEL. 


The Monthly Concert of Prayer for Israel, under the 
direction of the American Society for saeteny the Con- 
dition of the Jews, will be observed on Wednesday evening 
next, at 8 o'clock, at the Jews’ Mission-house, corner of First 
Avenue and Second street, New York. 


SSS 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 


The next Stated Meeting of the Presbytery of Newton 
will be held inthe Presbyterian Church of Lower Mount 
Bethel, on the first ‘Tuesday, the 4th of August, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M, and will be opened with a sermon by the 


Rev. John A. Reiley. 
James McWixtiam, Stated Clerk. 


ARE BOOKS ON POPERY.—The Jesuits Guilty, 
&e ; $1.50. The Mystery of Jesnitism; 18mo, ef. 
neat, $3 50. Good on Atheism, Infidelity and Popery; 12mo, 
cf. 87 cts. Fellows’ Practice, &c., Churchof Rome; 12mo, 
half cf. 87 cts. Rou's Catholic Charite, &c.; 12mo. cf. $1.50. 
Lepage’s—The Modern Jesuit; 12mo. 87 cts. _Groser’s Six 
Lectures on Popery; 12mo. 87 cts. Case of the Church of 
Rome Stated ; 12mo. cf. $1.50. Atterbury’s Answer to Ro- 
man Catholics; 12mo. cf $1.50. Pillars of Popery Thrown 
Down; 12mo. 75 cts. Malard’s Death of Popery; 12mo. cf. 
$1.50. Barker’s Sermons on Popery; 2 vols. 8vo cf, $3. 
Bowman's Review of the Reformation; 8vo. cf. 75 cts. A 
Collection of Catholic Tracts; thick 8vo. $1. Mesurier on 
Roman Catholic Questions; 8vo. $1.28. Jesuitical Aphor- 
isms; small 4to. $1 25. Oates’s Mystery of Iniquity; small 
4to. 75 cts. Penal Laws against. the Jesuits; small 4to, 75 
cts. Barwick’s Treatise on the Church; 8vo. $1.50. Des 
bates of 1689 on the Exclusion Bill; 8vo. 87 cts. The Prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits; 8vo. $175. Dailié on the Fathers; 
8vo. $4.75. Publications of the Protestant Association ; 8vo, 
75 cts. Johnson's Works on Popery; folio cf. $2.50. Sancti 
Irenzi Opera ; folio, $18. ae Opera ; folio, $13. For 
sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Importers and Publishers, 161 Broadway, New York, 
july 11—3t 


RIVATE ‘TULTION.—Any family, either in the city of 
Philadelphia or its vicinity, wishing the services of an 
instructor, will please to address N. X. through the Post- 
office, who will furnish appropriate testimonia's of character 
and scholarship. joly 11—1t* 


ULPIT ELOCUTION.—Comprising suggestions on the 
importance of study, remarks on the effect of manner 
in speaking, the rules of reading exemplified from the Serip- 
tures, Hymns and Sermons, Observations on the Princi- 
leg of Gesture, and a selection of pieces for the practice in 
reading and speaking. By William Russell, Instenctor in 
Elocation. A System of Elocution, with special reference 
to gesture, to the treatment of stammering and defective 
articulation. By Andrew Comstock, M.D. An_ Essay on 
Elocution, designed for the use of schools and private 
fearners. By. Samuel Kirkham. The Art of Elocation, | 
exemplified in a systematic course of exercises, By Prof. 
HI. N. Day, of Western Reserve College. _tlocution made 
Easy, containing Rales and Selections for dectamation and 
reading, with figures illustrative of gestures. By R. 
gett.A.M. For sale by HENRY. PERKINS, 
july 11—3t 142 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


OARDING,.—T wo furnished and pleasant roome,on 
Board, 
com- 


the second floor, may. be had, with 
Pear street. Gentlemen in quest of retirement } 
furtable accommodations in a smail srivate are 
spectfully invited to call, july 11—3t. 


ACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS. 


hts on Se- 
eramental Occasions, extracted from of the 


Rev. Philip Doddridge, D. D. With an Introduction by — 
‘James W.. Alexander. D.D., Pastor of the Duane street 
church, New York. First Amencan from the London Tract x 


in his Introduction to these 

fiied, in preparation for the Lord's table, by this: unpre- 
coding volume, in which there is nothing wearisome, be- 


cause there ia nothing laboured. But the minister of the 


1—if any such will condescend to learn from this little 
derive many valuable hints, as tothe conduct 


f this very important part of public duty, in regard tothe . 
of i proper 


preparation for it, the to be pre- 


sented, and the mode of illustratian. 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


No. 23 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 5 


july street pees Chestnut, 


Drs. Hodge and A 
by g = 


devotional 
The private Chrietian will find himeelf — 
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ot of stinted measure; 
grassy vales; the hills; 
clouds thattie at-rest 
Upon'the noonday’s breast: 
Behold all these, and know — 
«Howgoodly is the earth! 
goodly'is the earth! 
mountain-1ops behold ; 
rivers broad and strong; 
solemn forests old ; 
Yts-wealth of flocks and herds; 
Its precious Stones. and- gold; 
-.,,Behold the radiant isles, 
'With which old Ocean smiles ; 
"Behold the seasons run 
Obedient to the sun;. 
The gracious showers descend ; 
Life-springing without ead ; 
~ By day the glorious light; 
‘The starry “pomp by night— - 
Behold all these, and know, 


How goodly is the earth! 
_ this earth be made 
-Bo-goodly, wherein all 
= Phat-is shall droop and fade ; 
‘Wherein the-glorious light 
-Hath still its fellow shade— 
‘So goodly, where is strife 
Ever "twixt death and life; 
Where trouble dims the eye; 
‘Where sin hath mastery— — 
How much more bright and fair 
be that region, where 
The saints of God shall rest, 
Rejoicing with the blest! 
Where pain is not, nor death— 
The Paradise of God! 


THE DIVER. 
_ tis a pleasant thing, when pilgrims are travel- 
ling the same road together, to beguile the time 
by the relation of their past adventures. A 
ing history, in. nearly the following words: 
‘Often, in the days of my. youth, have | 
_ gazed on fragments of ruddy coral, goodly shells 
and pearis, costly stones and curious sea-weed, 
‘and thought of those wrestlers of the ocean, who 
dive down to the caverns of the deep in search 


_. * The wild. wonders of the ocean, explored by 
’ the pearl-diver. in his painful struggles to win 
"the treasures of the raging ocean, have been at 
such: seasons 
_ ship and half buried anchor, the monsters of 
‘the world of waters, the sharp, craggy rock, 
“the deep, dark cavern, the glittering spar, the 
‘sparkling gém, and light-reflecting pearl.— 
. that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
‘business in great waters; these see the works 


gay 


works of the Lond and 
-€ver- known beforé.. He made all his goodness 
'| -but-in these deep wai 
| ‘Two other-pearls were obtained through mercy 


-—the pearls of loye, and.of Christian assurance.| 
|-Yes! when the winds and waves were stilled, 


. have I in heaven but thee? but also, ‘ There is 
pearl which I have kept:back to the last, be- 


by my way wardness to lose or injure the pearls 
} and orbaments in my. possession, he has placed 
| this ‘one Pearl of pearls, which is the sum and 


- bitterest of my enemies, either on earth or in 


goodly is the earth! 


-bound pilgrim lately gave me an interest- 


present with me. The broken} 


te 


= 


pass before me, dnd showed me wherefore he 
with'me. departed from him, 
had Jeft my “first- love.” 1 had joined myself 
unto idols, and mine eyes were turned.earthward; 
ers’ the Lord lified them 

up; and then saw man, save Jesus only.’ 


‘to 
i 


there was ‘a great calm;’ and in that calm my 
soul could say unto the Lord, not only, ‘ Whom 


none upon earth that I-desire beside thee.’ 
These, then, aré~some of the pearls which, 
through mercy, I possess. 

“Tt must now say a few words about one 


cause, in comparison thereof, all the pearls ] have 
spoken of are worthless as the small dust of the 
earth; and, as my Lord knows how apt I am 


substance of all my wealth, in so secure and ex- 
alted a place, that it is utterly impossible for the 


hell, to touch it. God has placed this inestima- 
-vle. treasure ‘far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion,’ even in hea- 
ven itself, at the right hand of his eternal throne. 
Yes, this precious ‘ Pearl of great price’ is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, my sacrifice and my Saviour, 
the eternal and everlasting God, who, by the 
offering up of himself, has purchased for me an 
inheritance in the kingdom of his Father, where 
I shall be with him for ever and ever.—Old 
Humphrey. 
ANECDOTE OF THE LATE WILLIAM KNIBB. 

The English Baptist Magazine, for February, 
in reviewing several sermons on the death of 
this much lamented. missionary, gives the fol- 
Pres anecdote from the discourse of Mr. Sto- 
vel: 

After one of the jubilee services at Ketter- 
ing, when the multitude had been thrilled with 
his eloquence, Knibb found me talking with 
friends, and placing his arm within mine, said, 
*Stovel, | want you to go with me to my mo- 
ther’s grave-—will you go? ‘With all my 
heart,’ was the reply; and, with another friend, 
we walked. together up the street, towards the 
church-yard. As we passed along, he stopped 
suddenly where the main roads cross in the 
town, and directed my attention to a window on 
a second floor looking down the streel to where 
we stood. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘do you see that 
~window, with the muslin, blind? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘my mother lived there 
when I left her. We parted, and I had come 
down into the street here to go to Jamaica, to 
take charge-of my brother’s school, who was 
dead. She put her head out of the window and 
called after me, “William, William! mind, Wil- 
liam, I had rather hear that you had perished 
in the sea, than that you had dishonoured the 
Society you goto serve,” I never forgot those 
words——they are written on my heart.’ 

‘“We passed on, talking of the effects which 
such a sentiment had in fostering his courage 
and zeal at different ne of his trial and 
labour. As we ascended the rising path which 
slopes down the side into the street, when draw- 
ing near to the gate of the church-yard, he 
stopped and said, ‘ How unchanged the things 
are!. That stone stands by the side of the path 
just-as it did when I used to strike my marbles 
against it. See, they used to bound and roll 
down there.’ 

“On entering the grave-yard, he became 
filled with awe, and walking up to his mother’s 
grave, he stood as if in the act of worship, and 
after a while said, ‘'There she lies. See, there is 
hor name. Sho died January 25,1835. Sho 


‘ofthe Lord, and his wonders in the deep ;’ and 
he who pursves the wild and life-wasting callin 
ofa diver, has scenes of terror and beauty pre- 
sented to his eyes, that others never saw. 
‘peak ofthese. things feelingly, for I myself 
have been a diver; but do not mistake me. Pearls 
theugh I have, costly beyond all price, yet they 
‘wére not brought up from the mighty deep: lis- 
ten, and you shall hear my relation. 

_ For*twenty years of my life, 1 was a diver 
jn books, and brought up stores of knowledge 
that to me were prizable, gems of thought, and 
vostly pearls of reflection: -but all this time | 


was such a mother! I wish my children were 
here, Stovel, to sprinkle some flowers on he. 
grave. His expressions were calm, and at 
considerable intervals. My attention was fixed 
on him; and the thing which struck me most 
forcibly, was the fact, that in minds which are 
suited to great and daring actions, the main 
spring lies in those sensibilities of the heart, 
which are kindled and augmented by domestic 
piety.” 


THE HALLS OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 


his wonders: than 


the lid of the box was presented to Napoleon 


By some means or other, an individual in town 
had surreptitiously got possession of it, and had/ 


replied,} 


keys, the cheapest meat in Mexico, were al. 
lowed for their daily consumption, Such were: 
the * Halls ofthe Montezumas!” The summer 
résidence of the monarch, on the hill of Cha- 
poltepéc, overlooking the city, was surrounded 
by gardens of several miles in extent, and here 
were preserved until the middle of the last cen- 
tury, two statues of the Emperor and his father. 
The great cypress trees, under which the Aztec 
sovereign: and his associates once held their 
moonlight revels, still shade the royal gardens. 
Some of them, fifty feet in circumference, are 
several thousand years old, but are yet as 
green as in the days of Montezuma, whose 
ashes or those of his ancestors, render sacred, 
in the eyes of the native Mexicans, the hill of 
Chapeltepec. Natural decay and a waning 
population, now mark the seat of power of the 
great Montezumas.” 


ey 
= 


NAPOLEON’S AUTOGRAPH. 


‘The late Lady Holland has bequeathed to the 
British Museum a box given to her by Napo- 
leon ; the bequest forms a principal part of her 
second codicil, and is to the following effect :-— 
“Amongst the things which F chiefly value, is 
the box bequeathed to me by the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and a card originally enclosed in it, 
bearing on one side a memorandum, from 
which it appears that the cameo which forms 


by Pope Pius VI., at Talentino, in 1797, and on 
the.other side are these words in the Emperor’s 
own hand-writing: ‘ZL’ Empereur Napoleon a 
Lady Hollund, temoignage de satisfaction et 
desiime.’ These relics I bequeath to the British 
Museum, and desire that the box and card may 
be enclosed in a glass case, and kept locked up, 
so that they may not be handled, and to be de- 
posited in a room of the library of the Museum 
in which the autographs of distinguished per- 
sons and curiosities are kept.” | 


OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 

The late Dr. Bowditch, of Salem, Mass., was 
a man as eminent for his great aud useful tal- 
ents, as he was beloved by all who were ac- 
quainted with him. An instance is related of 
him, which is a complete manifestation of the 
command, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 

‘Dr. Bowditch had been ‘preparing a plan 
of Salem, which he intended soon to publish. 
It had been the fruit of much labour and care. 


the audacity to issue proposals to publish it as 
his own. ‘This was too much for Dr. Bowditch 
to bear. He instantly went to the person, and 
burst out into the following strain: ‘ You villain, 
how dare you do this’? If you presume to pro- 
ceed any further in this business I will prose- 
cute you to the utmost extent of the law.” 
The poor fellow cowered before the storm of 
his indignation and was silent—for his wrath 
was terrible. Dr. Bowditch went home, and 
slept on it; and the next day, hearing from 
some authentic source that the man was ex- 
tremely poor, and had probably been driven by 
the necessities of his family to commit. this 
audacious plagiarism, his feelings were touched, 
his heart relented, his anger melted away like 
wax. He went to him again, and said, ‘ Sir, 
you did very wrong, and you know it, to ap- 
propriate to your own use and benefit the fruit 
of my labours. ButI understand you are poor, 
and have a family to support. I feel for you 
and will help you. That plan is unfinished, 
and contains errors that would have disgraced 
you and me, had it been published in the state 
in which you found it. Ill tell you what | will 
do. I will finish the plan; I will correct the 
errors; and then you shall publish it for your 
own benefit, and I will head the subscription 
list with my name.’ ” 

This simple fact adds great glory to the me- 
mory of this eminent man. It shows that he 
could command his passions so as to forgive 
the person who had wronged him, and to over- 
come him with unexpected kindness. Was not 
his conduct very beautiful, more noble than 
though he had exerted every effort to crush the 


man who was driven by poverty tothe commis-| 
sion of a wrong act? Surely!—it was noble, and) 


worthy of all imitation.— Religious Herald. 


— 


SURNAMES. 


half away by wiping and kissing. 


“heart there lives one who sticketh closer than 


brother, His whisperings to the solitary! 
are worth all the world beside, for they are 
heard above all the acclamations of earthly 

joy, above all the groans of earthly sorrow, 
And the language of this friend is: ‘ That 
neither death, nor lite, nor angels, nor princi-| 
palities, Nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things:to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature,” shall be able to separate him 
from the love of that being, who has prolonged] 
and sustained life to its very evening. At length 

His weary sun doth make a golden set, 
in'token of a glorious day on the morrow of im- 
mortality. Bright, bright indeed are the sunset 
clouds which mark the close of a long and well 
spent life—and cheerful is the prospect of him 
who thus can. | 
Through opening vistas into heaven ! 


SCENE AT ROME. 

The first time 1 entered St. Peter’s, I found it 
quite solitary, a crowd having just dispersed [rom 
the ceremouies of Ash-Weduesday, when the 
Pope scatters ashes on the heads of the cardi- 
nals, A poor peasant came in, leading his little 
boy. Heapproached the statue of St. Peter, knelt 
reverently before it, crossed himself, repeated a 
prayer, rose and kissed the toe, and then lifted 
the child to it, who kissed it also. ‘This done 
he leit the church. I looked with pity on that 
child, and thought of the Protestant family and 
the Sabbath school. ‘The statue is placed on 
a pedestal about breast high. ‘The next time | 
‘wus there the Pope entered with his Swiss 
yuard, followed by a long suite of ecclesiastics 
of various grades. He in like manner knelt be- 
fore his bronze predecessor, prayed, and kissed 
the toe—an edifying example to his flock. He 
has a plenty of imitators in this. ‘The peasant 
and the Pope were the first instances of my wit- 
nessing that piece of devotion. ‘The toe is torn 
He finished 
his devotious before the high aliar. ‘There was 
no music or audible prayer; the service was 
only mental, or in whispers, the Pope alon 
performing. Among his priestly followers, who 
knelt behind him and moved when he moved, | 
noticed whispering and levity even while upon 
their knees. An English Puseyite clergyman 
present remarked to me that he ofien observed 
a want of seriousness and decorum in the priests 
of Rome in their devotions—whereat he felt a 
little scandalized, but not apparently stumbled. 
He believed in the Romish Church, he said, but 
nut in hererrors. ‘The errors of Rome! What 
and’ how many may they be, in the judgment 
o. a Puseyite? | imagine Paul would need but 
‘two brackets to include them all—one at the 
beginning of the book, and the other at the end. 
—Miitchell’s Notes from over the Sea. 


ASCENT OF THE HOLY STAIRCASE AT ROME. 
I:never in my life, saw any thing at once so 
ridiculous and so unpleasant as this sight; ri- 
diculous in the absurd incidents inseparable 
from it, and unpleasant in its senseless and un- 
meaning degradation. ‘There are two steps. to 
begin with, and then a rather broad landing. 
The more rigid climbers went along this landing 
on their knees, as well as up the stairs; and 
the figures they cut in their shuffling progress, 
over the level surface, no description can paint. 
Then, to sce them watch their opportunity from 
the porch, and cut in where there was a place 
next the wall! And to see one man with an 
umbrella (brought on purpose, for it was a fine 
day,) hoisting himself, unlawfully, from stair to 
stair! And to observe a demure lady of fifty- 
five or so, looking back every now and then to 
assure herself that her legs were properly dis- 
posed! ‘There were such odd differences in the 
speed of different people, too. Some got on as 
if they were doing a match against time; others 
stopped to suy a prayer on every step. This 
man touched every stair with his forehead, one 
kissed it; that man scratched his head all the 
way. ‘The boys got on brilliantly, and were 
up and down again before the old lady had ac- 
complished her half-dozen stairs. But most of 
the penitentg came down very sprightly and 
fresh, as having done a real good substantial 
deed, which it would take a good’ deal of sin to 
counterbalance; and the old gentleman in the 
waich-box was down upon them with his can- 
nister while they were in this humour, | pro- 
mise you.—Dickens’s Pictures from Italy. 


that there is not a living geologist of any celeb- 
rity, who indulges sceptical views, or disputes 
the Bible account of the creation? We hav 
been assured by one of the most eminent scien-| 


tific men in this country, who is in correspond-}- 


ence with almost all the geologists of any note 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that-such is the 
fact, so faras his knowledge extends. Let our 
young men who are so apt to be caught in this 
pseudo-scientific /rap, take notice of this. 


Universatists,—In the State of New York 
the Universalists have 250 societies, 150 meet- 


,ing houses, and 139 preachers. 


Two very INsTRUMENTs have 
been recently exhibited at Washington—the 
inventions of two citizens of New York. One is 
an Astronomical machine, by Mr. F, A. Rus- 
sell, designed to show more completely and ac- 


|. curately all the systems of the heavens, and all 


the motions of our own solar system, at any and 
every season of the year. ‘The other is styled 
the Self-Acting Meteorological Register, embra- 
cing in a machine the anemometer, rain gauge, 
barometer, thermometer, and tid: register, and 
which by a most ingenious contrivance, records 
of itself the various changes in its several de- 
partments. The maker is a young man, Mr. 
Chauncey Warriner. | 


Tae Maeneric the most 
remarkable instances of the enterprise of the Ameri- 
can people, is the fact that already there are about 
1400 miles of telegraphic wires laid in the United 
States, with the exception of about the space of 
300 miles, which is to be finished in July. The 
New York Express says:—‘‘ The more we see, 
and reflect upon this new invention for the trans- 
mission of intelligence, the more we are convinced 
that it ought not to belong to one man, or toa cor-' 


poration of men, but to the people of-the whole | 


country. The monopoly of intelligence is too great 
an element of power to be vested in a human being 
—and- when the intelligence is clothed in, or flies 
upon the lightning of the heavens, we feel almost 
as much apprehension from this earthly exercise of 
omniscience and omnipresence, as if the same indi- 
vidual held the thunder, or wielded its bolt. It is 


a setiled principle that the ocean, the sea, or rivers} 


should belong to no one man, nay, to no one na- 


tion, unless their own people surround and dwell} 


upon it, for the element of water is deemed to be- 
long to God, not to man—but the very same reason, 
by much stronger force, applies to the lightning, 
or to any other element, which should be the com- 
mon property of al! mankind, not the exclusive ele- 
ment of a single man.” | 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE- PHOTOGRAPHIC ART.—A 
Jate number of the London Art Union is embel- 
lished with a Sun Picture, that is, a picture painted 
on paper by the great source of light—not an en- 
graving from a drawing, but the drawing itself. It 
is a view of the chief place in the city of Orleans 
—in fact, the shadow of the houses and square 
thrown on a bit of paper. One can read the signs 


of the houses—see the people and vehicles in the 
streets, &c. This is the invention of H. Fox Tal- 
bot, Esq., and the pictures are called ‘l'albotypes. 
Dagnerre and Talbot were some years since rival 
claimants for the honour of having discovered “sun 
painting.” Although unsuccessful in establishing 
priority of discovery, Mr. T'albot has now succeeded 
in doing what the French artist failed to execute. 


He has discovered a mode of taking likenesses on)’ 


paper instead of metal, fully equal in power of de- 
tail to those painted on metal. 


THE OREGON TREATY- 


This document, about which so much has 
been said, has not yet been given to the public 
in an authentic form, nor have the ‘abstracts of 
it given a correct idea of its terms. The fol- 
lowing is said to be the treaty : 

Arrictr I.—The 49th parallel of North lati- 
tude from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, with 
a line from that point round the south of Van- 
couver’s Island, through the Straits of Fuca, to 
be the boundary between the two countries. 

Arr. I[.—From the point where the 49th 
parallel N. L. shall be found to intersect the 
great northern branch of the Columbia river, 
the navigation of the said branch to be free and 
open to the []udson’s Bay Company and all 
British subjects trading with them, to where 
the said branch meets the main branch of the 
Columbia—thence down the main stream to the 
Ocean, with free access into and through the 
said river or rivers; it being understood that all 
the several portages along the line thus des- 
cribed, in like manner be free and open. In 
navigating said river or rivers, British subjects 
with their goods and produce shall be treated 
on the same footing as cilizens of the United 
States. ‘The United States to make regulations 


is the phrenological developments. 


observation can tell the disposition of a horse as! 
soon as he sees him. The first thing to be ob- 

served is, the colour of the animal ; the second 

If his co- 

lour is a light sorrel, his feet, legs, and face, 
white, these are marks of kindness. ‘Tren, if | 
he is broad and fell between the eyes, | will, 
warrant him to be a horse of good sense, and 
easily trained to any thing, Such horses will) 
have good treatment ; the kinder you treat them 
the better they will treat you in return. A 
horse of the above description will never stand, 
the whip if he is well fed. One thing to be al- 
ways observed in buying a horse, if you want a 
gentle one, is to get one with more or less white 
about him—the more the better. A spotted one 
is preferable. We see many horses of this co- 
lour used in circuses. Some have supposed 
that this colour was sought for by the owners of 
these establishments because of ils oddity ; it is 
not so; it is because horses of this description 
are the easiest trained to perform the difficult 
feats that we see them go through at such 
places. Ayain, if you want a safe horse, avoid 
one that is dish-faced; he may be gentle—ihat 
is he may not scare— but he may have too much 
of the go-ahead in him to be safe for every body. 
If you want a perfect fool, buy a horse of great 
bottom, get a deep bay, with not a white hair 
about him ; if his face is a little dished, so much 
the worse ; boys, or men that have not got good 
use of themselves, should never have any thing 
to do with a horse of this kind; they are always 
tricky and unsafe. I have been deprived of the 
use of my limbs for twenty-seven years ; in this 
time I have travelled over a large portion of the 
western country by land, in my one horse bug- 
gy. In using the kind of horses that 1 have 
first described, [ have invariably found them 
kind and gentle to manage. But in using the 
deep bays I have suffered enough by their 
treachery to kill forty men.” 


Smatt Farms.—lIt is a truth, indisputable, 
that when a farmer undertakes to cultivate more 
land than he can do thoroughly, much of his la- 
bour is lost, and he is subject to disappointment. 
No person will deny that one acre, well manured 
and properly cultivated, will produce more than 
two acres of unmanured land, poorly tilled. The 
same will hold good with reference to the greatest 
amount of land. A farm of one hundred acres, 
well managed, will produce more than most A meri- 


can farms of five hundred acres, and much less} - 


labour will answer, ‘The only system that can 
save this country from ultimate starvation is, to 
undertake no more than can be well done. If 
the tillers of the soil will, through false philoso- 
phy, and overweening covetousnes, waste their 
substance by extending their borders to imagina- 
tion’s utmost stretch, and cannotebe brought to 
a pause in order to study their own as well as 
their country’s interest, grim-visaged want will, 
ere long teach them true wisdom; but, #¢ may 
be too latg for their personal profit. Agricul- 
ture.is a holy and noble science, and should be 
appreciated.— Vaturalist, 
Deticrovs ApPpLE Puppine.—lIt is conve- 
nient, as it may be made several hours before 
itis baked, or when a nice addition is wanted 
unexpectedly. Pare and chop fine half a dozen 
or more, according to their size, of the best 
cooking apples—grease a pudding dish, cover 
the bottom and sides an inch thick with grated 
bread, and very small lumps of butter; then put 
a layer of apples with sugar and nutmeg, and 
repeat the layers until the dish is heaped full. 
Before adding the last layer, which must be as 
bread and butter, pour over the whole a tea-cup- 
ful of cold water. Put it into the oven as soon 
as the dinner is served, and bake it for twenty- 
five or thirty minutes. It may be baked the 
day before it is wanted ; when it must be heated 


thoroughly, turned into a shallow dish, and 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. It requires no 
sauce.— American Agriculturist. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 


Professor Auckland, at a meeting of the Roy- 
al Society in London, (the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair) read a paper upon a discovery he 
has recently made, which promises not to be of 
any great utility, but, at the same time will be 
very ornamental, and a source of great pleasure 
to many persons. His experiments were made 
upon what Lionzeus terms the Oiseau Noir, our 
common black-bird. He took several of these 
birds (which were hatched early in the spring) 
immediately from the shell—kept them in a 


ENRY'S COMMENTARY, six volumes 
Svo, for $10.—Barrinaron & 


208 Market 


street, Philadelphia, wil! publish early in July, a new edi- 
iti the Old and New ‘l'estamenis, 

the author ; . 
wee or D D.D. and a Preface by the Rev. A, | 


The sterevtype es have been cor- 
rec ed, and many typographical sa which appeared in 
the previous editions, will not be found ja the oné now 
being printed, 

Tae following are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal ‘stores Of the country: Jn half moslin 
binding, $10. In full sheep binding,$1250 In half calf 
binging, $13.50. A liberal discount wijl be made to Con- 
GREGATIONS or others purchasing in quantities, 

The following are selected trom a great number of no- 
tices equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: _ 
‘know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 

tuned piety.” —Rev. Francis WAYLAND, 

*T’he mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, buat to have teemed 
with them "—Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER 

“The wise and good unite in say) 
to render those whe read it wiser wud 
H. Cone. 


. that it is calclated 
ter.”"—Rev,. Dr. S. 


“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.” —Rev. CLARKE, 

“ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so | that 
deserves to. be entirely and attentively read through, "—Dr. 


Doppriper. june 6—4t 
W. COLTON, Wuovesace anp Rerait Grocer 
We ‘Tea DeaLer—(Stores No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Walnut, and South-west corner of Arch and Tenth 
streets, Philadelphia.) Clergymen. and others from the 
country attending the religious Anniversaries and General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, and whe intend 
purchasing their assortment. of Groceries, ‘Teas, &c., before 
returning home home, ere respectfully invited to visit either 
af the above stores, (conducted strictly on Temperance 
principles,) where they can select from a large variety of 
thoice Green and Black ‘Teas, on hand and lately recei* ed, 
such as may suit them, and at the lowest cash prices. Also 
of Coffees, Cocoa, Chocolates, Loaf and Brown Sugars, a 
great variety. ‘The usual assortment of ground and un- 
— Spices, superior English end American Mustard, 

ickles and Sauces, Sperm Candles, Stearic do., Starch and 
Datmeal, Sweet Oil in bottles, Lemon Syrup, Sperm Oil, 
white an! brilliant, for burning, Sugar Cured Hams of the 
best quality, Smoked ‘Tongues and Beef, and Bologna Saus- 
ag°s, Burhngton and Digby Herrmg, Cheese, Prunes, Rai- 
sins, and liga, Plain and Fancy Soaps, Water and Bran 
Crackers, Soda and other Biscuit, &c. &e. 

The above goods will be sold at as low prices as the 
can be purchased elsewhere in the city, be packed wii 
care, and sent to any part of the city free of charge. 

Frest GReeN anD Brack Teas.—The subscriber has 
just received a lot of Young Hyson ‘Teas in half chests, of 
extra quality—part of very delicate flavour and part very 
strong. ‘hese ‘l’eas are worth, and are usually soldat one 
do'lar and twenty-five cents per ib., but to families taking 
one |b. or more, they will now be sold atthe reduced price 
of ore dollar per pound. Also,on hand, a choice assortment 
of fine family Black Teas, of various qualities and flavour, 
from 374 cents and upwards per tb. at as low a price for the 
quality of the Teas as they can be bought at any other store. 

ALSO, JUST RECEIVED, a supply of Louis CHasTant’s sn- 
perior Bordeaux Oxive O11, m one quart bottles, Also, 
Marseilles, Nice, Lucea, and Florence Sweet Oil, in various 
sized bottles warranted fresh and suitable for table use, For 
sale by the dozen, orsingle bottle, by 

S. W. COLTON 


Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No.9} South Eighth 
may 23—tf street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


N EW GLEE BOOK.—The Boston Melodeon, a:collec- 
tion of Secular Melodies, consisting of Songs, Glees, 
Rounds, Catches, &e., including many of the most popular 
‘pieces of the day, arranged and hartnonized for four voices; 
by Edward L. White, Teacher of the Piano Forte and Or- 
gan. Also, The Vucalist, consisting of short and easy Glees 
in four parts; by Lowell Mason and George James Webb. 
The Boston Glee Book; by Mason and Webb. ‘The Gen- 
tleman’s Glee Book, by Lowell Mason. The New York 
Glee Book ; 7 George Loder, containing one hundred 
Glees, Duetts, &c. ‘I'wenty-one Madrigals, Glees, &c.; by 
Mason and Webb, Which, together with a large assort- 
ment of collections of Sacred and Juvenile Music, aré for 
sale, at low prices, by PERKINS & PURVES, 
july 4—3¢ 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EA STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY.—The sub- 
scriber has just received a supply of the best quality 
Jersey Hams, Also, some of the best brands of Cincinnali 
cured Hams. Vanbrunt’s Dried Beef and Tongues. Also, 
thirty half chests of Rose flavoured Tea, of very fine quality, 
at much below former prices ; with a general assortment of 
Black and Green Teas, Coffee, Sugars, Pickles, Preserves, 
Ketchups, Sauces, Sallad Oil, Sperm Oil and Candies, all 
of which wiil be sold in any quantity, for family use, at the 
lowest prices. Goods careiully packed for the country. 


SIMON COLTON, 
may 9—3t N.E. Corner Chestnut and Tenth, Philad’a 
h EW BOOKS —Every Day Sights, for every one to see ; 

314 pages, and upwards of sixty cuts. Calls of Use- 
fulness; 250 pages, with nearly one hundred and fifty cuts. 
Robert Dawson; or, the Brave Spirit ; with fine original il- 
lustrations, 179 pages. Who Wuuld net Pray? a true Nar- 
rative; 36 pages; bound, 9 cents, The Search after Hap- 
piness; or, What is your Wish? 36 pages; bound, 9 cents. 
John Maurice; or, The Effects of a Passionate ‘Temper; 22 

ges; bound, 8 cents. ‘I'he Apple T'ree, and its Blossom ; 

pages; bound, 9cents. Patty; or, Beware of Meddling ; 
24 pages; bound, 8 cents. Richard and Rover; 24 pages; 
bound, 8 cenis Victory to. Jesus Christ; a Missonary 
Story; 24 pages; bound, 8 cents. Alice Blake; or, The 
Thankful Little Girl; 32 pages; bound, 9 cents. Friendly 
advice to Parents, on the Management and Education of 
Cnildren, Just published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
july 4—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The value of the Sabbath to 
Young Men, a Discourse, by Rev. Albert Barnes, de- 

livered in New York and Boston before the American and 
Foreign Sabbath Union. Also, by the same author, An In- 
quiry into the Scriptaral Views of Bigtti Practical Ser- 
mons designed for Vacant Congregations and Families An 
Inquiry int the Organization and Government of the Apos- 
tohe Church. A Manual of Prayer, designed to aid Chris- 
tians in learning the subjects and modes of devotion, A 
Pastor’s Appeal to the a For sale by 

ERKINS & PURVES, 

june 27—3t 142 Chesinut str2et, Philadelphia. 


( GLETHORPE UNIVERSITY— Under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synods of Georgia ad Florida, South 


respecting the navigation of said rivers not in- 
consistent with the Treaty. 

Art. Il1.—In future appropriations of the 
Territory south of 49 deg., theepossessory rights 
of the Hudson Bay Company and British sub- 
jects who may be already in occupation of land 
or other property, lawfully acquired, to be re- 
spected. 

Art. 1V.—The farms, lands and other pro- 


It is not improbable that among the thousands 
of our readers, there are some who have a de- 
sire—possibly a design—to “ revel in the Halls 
of the Montezumas.” ‘To such at least, the fol- 
lowing article, which we cut from an exchange, 
will prove interesting at this time : 

«¢ Montezuma II. ascended the Mexican throne 
A.D. 1602, at the age of 23, before Mexico 
| had been discovered by Europeans. He died 


was.as much a stranger to myself as 1 was to 
the bottom of the sea» I sought my own plea- 
sure 5-1 delighted to hear’ some new thing, and 
new sight ; but there was one sigh! 
see, and that was, the sinfulness 
of my own heart, 
« One Sabbath day, as I sat in the house of 
God; it pleased the Holy Spirit to take of the 
things spoken by a zealous and faithful minister 


Carolina, and Alabama. 


Fuculty.—Rev. 8S. K. Talmage, D. D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science, and Evidences of 
Christianity, 

Rev. Ferdinand Jacobs, A, M., South Carolina Professor of 
Mathematics, 

Rev. J. W. Baker, A. M., Georgia and Florida Professor of 
Ancient Languages. 

.* Alabama Professor of Chemistry and 

Natural Philosophy. 

C, W. Lane, A. M., Assistant Teacher of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy. 


well warmed apartment, and fed them three 
times a day, upon different kinds of flower 
seed, from which the husks had been carefully 
picked. The result was, each bird had the 
plumage of the flower that would have grown 
from the seed, if planted in the ground. This 
is a beautiful research, and richly has the learn. 
ed Professor been paid. He exhibited to the 
Royal Society several specimens. His High- 


HINT TO RECRUITS. 

A certain Scotchman, being solicited to enter 
the army, and fight for his country, said to the 
officer who was desirous of enlisting him, ‘I 
would ask you, sir, two questions, which if you 
answer to my Satisfaction, I shall have no hes- 
itation to take up arms, ‘The first is, can you} 
tell me if [ kill a man, that he will go to hea- 


' In Sweden, the nobles did not assume them 
till late in the sixteenth century—* not before 
the beginning of the fourteenth” —and the lower 
orders not, of course, till sometime after. Lap- 
land is said to have had them much earlier. 
‘The country people in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, have as yet but few; the Sclavonian 
populations of Kastern Europe notie, in general, 
but patronymics. In Esthonia, the serfs, on 


of the gospel, and apply them with power to my 
soul. ‘The word of the Lord was ‘ quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
‘soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow,’ 
and was, ‘a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart.’ The man of God seemed to 


30th of June, 1620, in the 42d year of his age, 
of wounds inflicted by the Spanish discoverers 
whom he had invited to his royal palace. His- 
‘torians agree in admiring his character. 

*“ On ascending the throne, not content with 
the spacious residence of his father, he erected 
another, much more magnificent, fronting on 


their emancipation a few years ago, received 
them at their own request from the nobles. In 
1584 many noble Russian families had then 
not; nor was it till 1681, or soon after, that all 
took them, In Germany, none but the highest 
families had true surnames before the twelfth 


ven? orcan you say whether, if I am killed 
myself, I shall go there?” To these two 
questions, so important and solemn, the officer 
could not reply. ‘ Well, then,” said the 
Scotchman, ‘[ dare not send a fellow creature 
unprepared into eternity, neither dare | rush 


perty of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany, on the North side of the Columbia, shall 
be confirmed to said Company. In case the 
United States, for public or poiitical purposes, 
should wish the said lands, or any part thereof, 
the property so requirred shall be transferred at 
a proper valuation, to be agreed upon between 


ness, the Duke of Cambridge, immediately gave 
orders to the keeper of his aviary, to make ex- 
periments on an extensive scale. Professor 
Auckland’s birds were sent by special express 


to the Queen. 
NEWAY ON THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE.— 


R. H. Ramsay, A.M., Rector of Academy and Ex-officio 
member of the Faculty. 

Terms of Admission.— Candidates for the Freshman 
Class, Musi sustain an examination on Caesar, Virgil, Cide- 
ro’s Select Orations, the Gospels iu the Greek ‘Testament, 
Greca Minora—together with Latin and Greek Grammar— 
also, inglish Grammar, Arithmetie, and Geography. 

Terms and Vacations.—lhe College year ts divided into 
two terms or sessions. ‘The first session begins on the first 
Monday in January, and closes on the secund Wednesday 


century; about that time the rest of the nobility, 
and in the fourteenth and fifteenth the bulk of 
the people began to assume them. The Azo- 
rean poor have but very few now, and in Elba 
they were all but unknown not many years 


there myself, unbidden.” 


the parties, : 
Art. V.—Ratifications to be exchanged with- 
in six months.—N. FY. £zpress. 


smite me ‘ with the rod of his mouth,’ and to 
‘dash me in pieces ‘like a potter’ vessel.’ 
‘That sermon, for the first time in my life, set 
‘me-diving into my own. bosom. I descended,| 
‘hot altogether unattended by the light of His 


the plaza major of the present city of Mexico. 
So vast was this great structure, that, as one of 
the historians informs us, the space covered by 
its terraced roof might have afforded room for 
thirty knights to run their course in a regular 


in May. The second session begins four weeks afitcr the 
cluse of the first session (middle of June,) and continues 
until the day of the Annual Commencement, which takes 
poses on the Wednesday afler the second Monday in No- 
vember. 


Expenses.—Tuition in 


A 
E The Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, or the Bible 
proved from its own pages to be a Divine Revelation. By 
J.J.Janeway, D.D, 287 pp.12mo. Price 624 cents. 

To the many commendations of this excellent work, re- 
ceived from various sources, we are permitted to add the 
following, addressed to the author by the Hon. Chancellor 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


in my heavenly walk. This 


“yepness.of soul ; and where it would have end- 


- “ered above me, and a heavy storm broke over 


Spirit, who will ‘search Jerusalem with candles,” 
‘into the deep caverns of my own evil heart. 
What I found there, [ will not make known, nor 

gttempt to describe the terrors that filled my 
. soul at the discovery. Blessed be the God of 
mercy ! in my distress I became a diver in the 
Scriptures of eternal truth ; and though for a 
long time I was unsuccessful, through his good- 
hess who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, I became possessed of th rl 
‘of repentance, and cried out, ‘God be (merciful 
to mea sinner!’ Luke xviii. 13. 

.“ Though [ then possessed a gem more pre- 
“cious than the gold of Ophir, in the pearl of re- 
-pentance, yet for along time I knew not the 
value of it, nor felt any comfort in ils possession, 

until one day a kind friend, by his encouraging 
»and Christian counsel, set me diving again, no 

longer into the troubled sea of my own guilti- 
_mess, nor the dark, frowning waves of God’s 
sholy law, but into the boundless ocean of ever- 

Jasting promises of the gospel. Another pear! 
“was then added to my treasure, and that was the 
pearl of hope ; so that I was enabled to rejoice 
in the blessed assurance of Him who spake as 
never man spake: ‘ Him that cometh to me | 
will in no wise cast out,’ John vi, 37. 

« ‘The time came, however, when [ left off to 

‘ do business in gréat waters ;’ for things went 
“very smoothly and well with me. I began to 
think, with David, that the Lord had made my 
mountain to stand so fast, that I should ‘ never 
* be moved.’ I began to be less careful and then 


-@arelessness. and self-confidence by degrees 
. “prdught in great backsliding of heart, and bar- 


ed, Tcannot tell ; butit pleased a faithful God, 
had set his-love upon me, to. visit me with 
~, ®xed,.. The dark clouds of his providence gath- 


may head, One dearer far to me than my own 
_ fife was suddenly snatched away, and I was 
, Jeha Jonely pilgrim on the earth, Then, in- 
» »deed, was my. soul overwhelmed:within me ; 
_ Yand, being exceedingly tossed in the. tempest of 
- yaffliction, my cry was, “All. thy waves and thy 
billows are gone over me!’ Agaitit became a 
. giver; and, tn the deep waters of adversity, by 
othe mercy of covenant God, who made all 
“these bitter things work tovether for my eternal 
good, the. pearl of submission was added to my 
* The Lord gave,’ said I, ‘and the 
“Lord hath.taken away; blessed be the name of 
athe Lord” 


In this, great deep,’ I saw more 


tournay, His father’s palace, although not so 
high, was so extensive that the visiters were 
too much fatigued in wandering through the 
apartments, even to see the whole of it. 

« ‘The palaces were built of red stone, orna- 
mented with marble, the arms of the Montezu- 
ma family (an eagle bearing a tiger in his ta- 
lons) being sculptured over the main entrance. 
Crystal fountains, fed by great reservoirs on 
the neighbouring hills, played in the vast halls 
and gardens, and supplied water to hundreds 
of marble baths in the interior of the palaces. 
Crowds of nobles and tributary chieftains were 
continually sauntering through the. hails, or 
loitering away their hours in attendance on the 
court. Rich carvings in wood adorned thie 
ceilings, beautiful mats of palm leaf covered 
the floors. ‘The walls were hung with cotton 
richly stained, the skins of wild animals, or 
gorgeous draperies of feather work wrought in 
imitation of birds, insects, and flowers, in glow- 
ing radiance of colours. Clouds of incense 
from golden censers diffused intoxicating odours 
through splendid apartments occupied by the 
nine hundred and eighty wives and five thou- 
sand slaves of Montezuma. 

‘«‘ He encouraged science and learning, and 
public schools were established throughout the 
greater part of his empire. The city of Mexico 
in his day, numbered twice as many inhabitants 
as at present, and one thousand men were daily 
employed in watering and sweeping its streets, 
keeping them so clean that a man could tra- 
verse the whole city with as little danger of 
soiling his feet as his hands. A careful police 
guarded the city. LExtensive arsenals, grana- 
ries, warehouses, an aviary for the most beau- 
tiful birds, menageries, houses for reptiles and 
serpents, a collection of human monsters, fish- 
ponds built of marble, and museums and pub- 
lic libraries, all on the most extensive scale, 
added their attractions to the great city of the 
Aztecs... Gorgeous temples—in which human 
victims were sacrificed, and their blood baked 
in bread, or their bodies dressed for food to be 
devoured by the pedple at religious festivals— 
reared their pyramidical altars far above the 
highest edifices. Thousands of their brother 


-men were thus sacrificed annually, The tem- 


‘ple of Maxtili; their war god, was so constructed; 


ago.—Lower on English Surnames, 


— 
— 


OLD AGE. 

In any aspect old age is, to the thinking mind, 
a deeply interesting study. A living mark of 
the bound to which in life’s pilgrimage we must 
march, unless perchance our journey is abridg- 
ed and our short span cut shorter; the living 
memento that we may grow. old is scarcely less 
impressive than the silent monitor that we must 
die. The thought that the limbs now at our 
command may one day reluctantly obey, or ut- 
terly refuse the dictates of our senile volition, 
is an impressive caution to our pride. Unto us 
as unto the Apostle, the words may apply, 
** When thou wast young thou girdedst thyself, 
and walkedst whithersoever thou wouldst: but 


thy hands, and another shalt gird thee, and car- 
ry thee whither thou wouldst not.” The sight 
of an old man forces upon the mind the truth 
that the survival of our strength, the lingering in 
the shell when it has -become untenantable is 
‘‘ labour and sorrow ;” and suggests the thought 
that when one has passed into the last scene of 
all— 

Second childishness, and mere oblivion, : 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing— 
the sooner the curtain fails upon his feebleness, 
the better. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture. 
There is an old age that is cheerful despite the 
gloomy circumstances which seem to surround 
it. When children honour their father and their 
mother—when even the second and third gene- 
ration rise up and call the aged blessed ; when 
constant and assiduous care and affection antici- 
pate every wish and supply every want; when 
though it seems to the uninterested that 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stag>, 
he is looking with earnest and gratified interest 
upon the repetition of himself in his descendants, 
then, indeed, is old age a pleasant prolongation 
gf a peaceful rest before the last great journey. 

And when, all these cheerful associations fail- 
ing, life seems:to the old a solitude, there may 
be a companionship in the last hours of the pil- 
grimage which depends neither upon kindred 
nor acquaintance. Giddy youth may pass heed- 


that its great alarm gong, Sounding: to battle, 
-roused-the valley for three leagues around, and 
called three hundred thousand armed Aztecs t 
the immediate reliefof their monarch. 

‘¢ So vast was the collection of birds of prey, 
in a building devoted to them, that 500 tur- 


lessly by, with-the scanty courtesy which con- 
tents itself with avoiding an overt act of insult; 
world-engrossed care may refuse an instant of 
attention to the aged remnant of another ¢ 

ration ; acquaintances may be few, and friends 


when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth}. 


Tue Retnperr.—The speed of the reindeer 
is very considerable, and his power in support- 
ing the fatigue of a long journey very great. 
His pace, ascertained by an experiment over a 
short distance, is nineteen miles an hour. Re- 
markable anecdotes are told of the swiftness 
with which reindeer journeys have beén per- 
formed. In one instance, in 1690, an officer 
carried the news of an invasion from the fron- 
tiers of Norway to Stockholm, went with a 
single reindeer and sledge a distance of eight 
hundred and forty miles—averaging seven and 
a half miles per hour. The faithful animal 
dropped down dead at the end of his journey. 


Tue Sarrt Tree or America.—lIn the 


forests of Oronoko, there is a tree which often’ 
attains the height of fifty feet. The natives 
make shirts of the bark of this tree, which re- 
quires only to be stripped off and to be deprived 
of its red fibrous parts. The shirt is thus form- 
ed without a seam. The head is thrust through 
one end, and the lateral holes are cut to admit 
the arms. The natives wear these shirts in’ 
rainy seasons, which,Jaccordingto Humboldt, are’ 
equal to any of our Mackintoshes for keeping 
out the wet, | | 


Menpicant Doe.—* was travelling,” says 
M. Blaze, “in a diligence. At the place where 
we changed horses I saw a good looking poodle 
dog, (chien caniche,) which came to the coach 
door, and sat upon its two hind legs, with the 
air of one begging for something. ‘Give him a 
sou,’ said the postilion to me, ‘ and you will see 
what he will do with it. | threw to him the 
coin: he picked it up, ran to the baker's, and 
brought back a piece of bread, which he ate. 
This dog had belonged to a poor blind man, lately 
dead: he had-no master, and begged alms on 
his own account.” 


Dientriev Conpuct or a Youne Lapy.— 
Eliza Embert,a young Parisian lady, resolute- 
ly discarded a gentleman to whom she was to 
have been married, because he ridiculed reli- 
gion. Having given him a gentle reproof, he 
replied, * thata man of the world would not be 
‘so old-fashional as to regard God and religion.” 
Eliza started—but on recovering herself, said, 
** From this moment, when I discover that you 
do not-respect religion, I cease to be yours. He 
who does not love and. honour God, can -never| 
Jove his wife constantly and sincerely.” 

Gronocy inp and 
skeptics are fond of appealing to the science of 
geology, as afbrding evidence against the truth 
of the Scriptors. How little they know where-} 


there may be none, in the world, while in th 


| chemical affinity of lime for carbohic acid and 


of they affirm. What will they say to the fact, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Mortar For Fioors.—lI have seen 
a great number of “ plaster” floors, but never 
saw one equal to the one in my cellar not only for 
hardness and durability, but for cheapness of ma- 
terials, It is without a single crack, and as hard 
as a stone. It was made in the following man- 
ner: When the plastering of my house was fin- 
ished, I found a quantity of refuse lime, which 
had not slaked soon enough for them, thrown 
out of the box, and afier lying there a few weeks, | 
had all. become slaked, except a few lumps of 
unburnt limestone; the largest of these I threw 
out. I then cast the lime into a large box, or 
mortar bed, adding a little water, and worked 
it well with toolsthe plasterers had left. Phesand| 
I used for plastering was collected from the 
roads, and consequently contained much small 
stone. 
that I had several loads of these small stones, 
&c., lying near the mortar bed. I threw this 
into the bed and mixed it with the lime; propor- 
tion, seven or eight parts to one of lime. I am 
aware that those who know nothing of the 


silex, would think of improving their floor by 
adding a large proportion of lime, especially if 
‘they had plenty of it at hand. This would ruin 


The plasterers, of course, riddled it so} 


their floor. Put it on the land, or let it lie a nui- 
sance, sooner than spoil the floor with it. Make 
the mortar stiff enough to bear wheeling in a 
barrow, lay it about three inches thick, making 
it the whole thickuess as you proceed, begin- 
ning at the side opposite the door, and with a 
corn hoe, held with the handle perpendicular, 
hit on the top gently, so as to level the surface, 
and unite each barrow{ul with the last laid. My 
cellar floor has been laid six or eight years, 
and, when newly washed, the small stones may 
be seen (worn off level) as close to each other 
as they would be in a bucket of water, and as 
firm as shells in a block of marble.-—Ezchange 
paper. | 

Cotour or Horses. —The following ar- 
ticle, which we cut from the Prairie Farmer, 
contains statements, which as ** facts” or * fan- 
cies,” may be worth attention: If the writer’s 
theory be correct, horse Lavaters may at once 
come into vogue, and colour will be as impor- 
tant to horses as to other artists whose profes- 
sion it is to draw: ‘There is no one fact that man- 
kind are more ignorant of than this—that. the 
colour of the horse is a sure indication of his 
character. Jn this article I shall attempt to 
give a few rules by which a man of commo 


| 


Kent, of New York: 

“It is an excellent summary of the arguments in favour 
of the Divine origin of the Holy Bible. ‘The simplicity and 
popular style of the work, and the attractive, and in my 
opinion, most conclusive force given to the inferences, are 
calculated to render the book extensively useful, and create 
a deeper interest in the doctrines and influences of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
M. ALLEN, Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
july 4—3t 


NV ISSISSIPPI LAND AGENCY.—The subscriber is 
permanently located at Holly Springs, Mississippi,| 
and attends exciusively to selling. Lands, paying ‘Taxes, ad- 
justing ‘Title Papera, &c. Any business sent him in this 
line, will receive prompt attention. ; 
Refers tv Cuares Butcer, Fsq., New York, and 
Joun C. Wriaurt, Isq., Cincinnati. 
HUGH CRAFT. 


Holly Springs, Miss.—july 4—81* 


by the day or week, for gentlemen or 
ladies, may be had on reasonable terms at Mr. Bliss’s 
No. 19 Somerset street, Boston. ‘Ihe location is elevated 
quiet, and central. Strangers visiting the city, for a longer 
or shorter time, will find this a convenient and agreeable! 
place to board. june 20—3m* 


BOOK FOR THE BLIND —Jnst published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publicat:on, A Guipg To DE 
VUTION, FOR THE USE OF THE BuIND, in raised type, 241 pp. 
large 4to. This work contains 1. A collection of prayers tor 
rivate and social devotion. 2. A selection of Hyinus. 3. 
(he Shorter Catechism. 4. A Compend of Bible Truth. [1 
his been prepared with much care, and has been printed 
at the press of the Perkins Institute, in Boston, in. the best 
style. ‘Mhrough the generosity of a benevolent friend of 
the Blind, the Board are enabled to put the book at the very 
low rate of $1.50. e. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
: M. ALLEN, Brick Chureh Chapel, New York. 
jaly 4—3t 


li CHEAP BOOKSTORE —Corner of Fourth and 
j Arch streets, Philadelphia, where a large assortment of 
Theological, Historical, and Miscellaneous Religious Books 
can always be found and bought at from twenty to filly per 
cent. under the usual prices. We have lately received irom 
auction and other sources, a great voreeey of valuable Books.,| 
such as the following :—Sturtevant’s Preacher's Manual. 
Neat's History of the Puritans. Dwight’s Theology. Hili’s 
Divinity. Dick’s Theology. Simeon’s Whole Works, 2] 
vols. Barrow's Whole Works. Leighton’s Whole Works. 
Van Ness’s Septuagint. Bloomfield’s Greek ‘Testament. 
Spring's Attractions of the Cross. The Lord our Shepherd. 


Cecil's Complete Works, Christ on the Cross. Life im 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
may 23—1f 


PPLETON’S VALUABLE WORKS ON EDUCA- 
TION.—Arnold’s First and Second Latin Books and 
Practical Grammar; 12mo. 75 cents. Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition; 12mo, $1. Oilendori’s New Method of Ac- 
qniring German; 12mo, $1.50. Ollendorf's New Method 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade st 


of Acquiring French; 12mo, $1.50. Key to Olfendort’s 
German Grammar; !2mo, 75 cents. Reid's Pronouncing 
English Dicuonary; 12mo, $1. Surenne’s Standard Pro- 
nouncing’ French $1 50. Taylor's Complete 
Manual of History; 8vo, $225. Guizot’s History of Civili 
zation ;- psper 75 cents, cloth $1. Dr. Arnold's Lectures o 
Modern Elistory; 12mo, $125. Kolrausch's History of Ger- 
many; Sve, $125. Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome; 3 ve 
8vo, 37.50. _Warner’s Rudimenta! Lessons ia Music; 1 


50 ts. Published b . 
AP PTON. Publisher and Boukseller, 
july 4—3t 


No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


at the discretion of the P 
Rates 


College, per session, (payable in 
Tuition in Academy, ee ras (payable inadvance,) 13 

“nghish, 14 

Board can be obtained from $7 to $10 per month. The 
Studenis ef the College fnrmsh the:rr own rooms, Fuel 
and lights will cost about $12 per annum—servants’ hire 
79 cents per month. 

Arrangements are in progress for a large increase of the 
Library and apparatus. A course of gratuitous Lectures 
will be delivered to the Students next season by Profes- 
sonal gentlemen in the vicinity, who have kindly tendered 
their services, an Anatomy, Application of Chemisiry to 
Agricalture, Geology, International Law, Natural Science, 
and Political Economy. 

The Board of Trustees recommend the Institution to pub- 
lic patronage. It is located in a healthy and pleasant situa- 
tion, and provided with a!l the means to promote the intel- 
lecinal, moral, and religious advancement of the Students. 


T. Goulding, T. Fort, 
W Preston, J. Lumpkin, 
T. Smyth, E. A Nisbet, > 
R. Chamberlain, H. V. Johnson, 3 
J. Wilseo, G. E. Thomas, 
F. Bowman, J. Gillam, bs 
D. Humphreys, 8. Clarke, ¢ . 

D. McN. Turuer, R. J. Nichols, s, 
G. H. W. Petrie, M. Grieve, 
R. Hooker, G T. Snowden, 
D C. Campbell, W. Shear, > 
W. Poe, G. Harris, 


* A Representative of the Synod of Alabama may be expected 
to take this chair iu the Fueulty within the year. 
july 4—3m 


NOMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A Commentary ON 
THE Epistte To THe Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the author 
for the use of Suaday Schools and Bible Classes: 1 vol. 
12mo; price 75 cents. Also; Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. 18mo; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment made by the anthor himself, and embracing ~ 
every thing in the larger edition whch is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday. Schools, is aceessible to all, and should 
be extensively introduced by ministers a8 a Text-book. The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this purpuse more 
periect. Just published, and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN, 
No, 23 Cenire street, New York, and 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


&- The copy-right has recently been prrchased by the 


pubhsher of the present edition, and he is prepared io supply 
orders for the work. . jane 27—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
_ IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


rect, New. York 
and No. 87 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, peyablg in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if in 4dvance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. — 
No subseription received for a less term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary,will be considered as wishing to continue their sub-— 
scription, and their baper will be sent to: them ‘accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 


roprietor. 

Advertising.—For -15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50-eénts. For.8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents: 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance, 
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